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The Week. 


Natron will hereafter be issued twice a week, on Wednesdays 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, ASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


THE 


Saturdays, beginning with the number of May 2d, 


and § 
containing sixteen pages, half the present quantity. We have been 
compelled to make this change in order to secure greater freshness for 
our comments on political and commercial topics. At present the 
paper does not reach our subscribers in the West until nearly a week 
after it has gone to press. Under the new arrangement we shall be able 
to bring our financial and political review down to the evening before 
publication, and thus meet the wishes of readers at a distance, from 
whom we have received many remonstrances on this subject. 

Some slight changes in the arrangement of articles will also be 
necessary to meet the requirements of more rapid printing, but the 
character and appearance of the paper will, of course, remain the 


same. 


The great reduction which has lately taken place in the cost of 


paper, and which is now almost certain to continue, will enable us, we 
are glad to say, to reduce the subscription to five dollars a year. 
We have always hitherto been chary about inflicting on the public 


anything which savored of self-laudation, or troubling it with state- 
ments about the position and prospects of the paper, 


course, have comparatively little interest for anybody but the proprietors, 


What most concerns readers, is not what we promise, but our manner of 


performing, and of this they have in their own hands the means of judg- 
ing. The difficulties of starting such an enterprise as that in which 
we are engaged, and which in some ways 
sacred traditions of the newspaper world, are greater than most people 

imagine, and if we had not during the nine months of its existence 
received a good deal of hearty abuse we should have been greatly 
surprised. We it to 
have received and continue to receive from the 


owe ourselves to mention, however, that we 


ablest and most emi- 


nent men in the country, of all professions and persuasions, expressions 


of commendation of Tue Nation and of its mode of discussing public 


questions so hearty, and often so enthusiastic, that it would be impos-! 


which can, of 


each number 
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sible on reading them not to feel that we have achieved a gennine su 








that we really have done something towards raising the standard of 
American criticism, and towards showing that no cause is too wood to 
be defended with candor, common sense, and fairness to opponent 
“>. 

Tu Washit has considerably proved sit the 
passa With it, the political « s VY 
fu possible not to s 1 Mr. J s 
‘ t reacthe whic Cor ~ Ss now 
res It is a stimate the 

1 otlee t t It has in the firs p ssipated 

| vhich t R can wi North 
Wwe t nit tert t formation of at } ty with 
\ w J . r its head, w e plu ind the pay 
selves All the ambitious postmasters and custom-house officers w 
now proba relapse into tranquillity. It has in the next ] 
abused the mind of the President as the ext his pow 
How far others were r sponsible for the delusion which 1s 
been laboring for some months, that he was the United States. l 
that the function of Congress was like that of the Parliament of Paris, 
the registering of executive edicts, we are unable to determine. But 
that he did labor under this delusion, or one vi ry like it, is tolerably 
|clear. It has in the third place opened the eyes of the South as to 
the real sentiments of the Northern public, and as to the real seat ot 
power at Washington. It now knows t lhesion Mr. Jo] 
son to its views is not all it needs to make things pleasant. It is but 
just to him to say that he, as far as we « t s his n 
pertec tly good humor. The talk ot L “Stat, wl his k pt up bv 
the co pperhead papers, ar l which some i il urnals at fi lish 
enough to re-echo, as if they believed it, may ifel) t down as 
malignant nonsense. The equally foolish talk of impeaching the Presi 
dent generally, we believe, emanates from people who : n quite 
sure what impeachment means, or have a vague notion t is some 


kind of very awful moral censure, like the 





“cursing with bell, book, and candle.” Nor is there 

that Congress will sit through the summer, This is anotl 

story at which the ablest Congressional leaders only la 

at present no probability that anything will be done or attempted by 
the President to make this necessary. He las found himself at the 
| late trial of strength so very weak, that there is every reason to believe 
he will, hereafter, avoid everything that is likely to bring on a collision 
between himself and th lenrlalat Congress has as yet resolyed 
upon no plan of reconstruction that can be called final, but there is 
good ground tor hoping that in a very few weeks it will be able to 
agree on something which will satisfy reasonable men of all parties, 


breaks through the most | 


The scheme which at present seems to find most favor is a combination 
of Mr, Stewart's proposition with that of Mr. Robert Dale Owen—that 
is, an offer of admission and oblivion to the South in return for the 
adoption of an amendment admitting all classes to the franchise, not 
immediately, but say in ten years, subject, p¢ rhaps, to some intelligence 
test. 

The President has for some time past thought proper to dispense 


with the advice of Northern men, 


Mr. Shark y, ol Mississippi, and one or two other 


and has thrown himself upon that of 
Southerner This 
to he 


would have been all very well if the solution of the problem were 


left in the hands of the Southern people. It is now pretty plain that 


there is no hope of this, and that the Northern pul has really the 
war do give it 


Union they have 


believe that the sacrifices of a bloody 
heard on the re-establishment of th« 


assurance to 


a right to be 








Wet the Pr lent now see the desirableness of con 
1 Lilie ( LIsoO 
“#’- 

rue i in excitement on the Canadian border continues. When 
tive ope s are to commence, nobody seems to know, but as the 
rotherhood has hired a hall in Portland to hold public meetings in, we 
doubt if the tongue ist ntended to do most of the fighting for some 
time tocom In the meantime, a small party has gone off and captured 
i British fl which w flyir on an island where there were no sol 
diers This ma eom of the awful storm that is coming, but 
we doubt if the British will be as much alarmed by it as they ought to 
be In the meantime, there are symptoms that Mr. Seward is getting 
ventix nder the | in licti nd we should not be surprised if 
t] s wol ip me fine morning and found a proclamation 

launched at their ids from W ishington. 

>. 

rose who know an\ thing of New York. with its dwe lling houses 
at one end of the city only ylaces of business at the other—can form 
some idea of the inconven ( occasioned by the strike of the car 
drivers, which, as we write, is still pending. The companies declare 


solemnly that they pay as much as they can afford, and more than they 
ean afford to p incl leave the stockholders a reasonable interest on 
their investme! But the sympathy of the public and of the newspapers 
is unmistakably with the drivers ; not because the public knows mu h, 
or, in fact, anything, about the merits of the quarrel, but because every 


: for their greed, their indifference to public 


have al 


that 


ry 
olve 


ways displayed to 


nothing for they can possibly withhold. 


With the differences betwe 1 and their servants, the people who 


use the cars have really nothing to do as long as the cars run, but the 
companit Ss are | un the cars, no matter what they have to pay 
for drive ind ti ( ness with which they haul off their vehicles 
because t ‘ i the demands of their servants unreasonable, is 
one of t] most riking illustrations we have yet had of the firmness 
of their fait! that the vads are their priv ite prope rty, and that it is 
for them t le how tl hall be managed. For our part, we con 
{ w) ( | l of e) or rrel however 1 ] 
1 I ) n h helps to fix i attentie f tl 
( ! uD ( ( 1 { i iti 1 mol ») 
of pulali ! i! corp t It is in tl 
ind 1 n tl lepra t ( cl ] siden that the Ot OL OUl 
rai | 1 yt il some 1 must be devised 
< ! lat ( h yt th oy Line ds 0] t ] tition o1 
else « \ l them Go n inspection that shall not be 
sham 
°*@?-e 
THERE is cl cel the President to show that he is not in 
ifferent to the performance which he exacted of the rebel States a 
esse} ! t 1. Goy, Hamilton says the Texas Convention 
has sa 1 f f these demands. It passed an ordi 
nance xemptil pel I Irom spol ibi ity vho, under civil or 
military authority, had inflicted injury during the war on other citizens 
of the State It also carefully excluded the blacks from any share in 
the educational appliat for which they are to be taxed in common 
with the white p lation Altogether, the state of war seems stil] 
to contil that corner f the Gulf to which the President has re 
frained from extending his proclamation of peace. 
+>. 

\\ ( much less than we did about the negro race dying out. 
Those part f the South in which the doctrine, in the abstract, might 
find the lar iber of supporters—say in Mississippi—are so much 
in want of laborers that the people are half afraid their predictions 
are coming true. 71 planters are rushing to Washington, no longer to 
curse the anti-slavery amendment as the ruin of the South, but to 
ha Lil ym good terms for as many pe rishable”’ freedmen as ean be 
sp if i the District A Newbern paper, however, thinks the race 
sh ived iless pre wutions to the contrary be taken. What shal! 

} Time was when a “ free nigger’ would have been told to 
ma is ind put himself under some kind master, surrender him- 
self and family te the will of his owner, and attain the proverbial 
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fleshiness The Newbern editor 


His only remedy against decay 


and sleekness of a contented slave. 
has no advice of that kind to press. 
and ultimate disappearance is “the moral and intellectual culture of 
the negro.” But what a preposterous idea! 
+> 

Tur late Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson narrowly escaped being nomi- 
nated Vice-President along with Mr. Lincoln in 1864, the fatal objec- 
tion to him being that New York was already represented in the 
Had the 


retirement of the 


Cabinet, and Mr. Seward might feel called upon to resign. 


majority at the Baltimore Convention desired the 
Secretary of State, or been disposed to accept it with equanimity, they 
would have insisted on Mr. Dickinson. In that case, since he has died 
a natural death, we should have had not only an “ accidency,” but an 
accidency within an accidency. 
Se ee ee 

Tue Wisconsin Legislature last week passed resolutions censuring 
Mr. Doolittle because, disobeying express instructions, he voted against 
rights bill. 


There are more theories than one upon the question 


the civil They declared, also, that it is the senator’s duty 
to resign at once. 
whether or not a senator of the United States is so far bound to the 
State whose commission he holds as that he may not set his own judg 
be, Mr. Doolittle, who 


would not be instructed into doing what Wisconsin thought his duty, 


ment against hers. But, however that may q 
is not likely to let Wisconsin resolve him out of his seat. 
iieseiaanneenonen 
Tue Mobilians, the other day, were kind enough to give praises to 
the President 


doubtful virtue of being “ the friend of those who support his policy, 


is “the first fearless patriot,” and even for the more 


and the enemy of those who oppose it.” 
ther 
Waltham rises: 


It is a pity that looking fur 
Major 


we find something that had better have been spared. 


“ Mr. CuarrMan: I propose a sentiment. I mean no treason, nor do 
I mean to revive any memories of the past which ought to be dead 
and buried, T simply offer the health of a distinguished gentleman, 
I give you, therefore, sir: Jefferson Davis, soldier, statesman, patriot, 
prisoner, Our tongues may be mute, but our hearts are with him.” 


As the major evidently did what he says he did not mean, there is 


not much to be said to him. But is it simple ignorance, 


or a specie Ss 


irrogance, or what is it, that prevents such Southern men as he 


‘om seeing that of all returns which they can make for the kindness 
of cert i 


wn 


of their friends, their favor and praise are the most ungrat 


ful and emt 


yarrassing ? 
emo 
Tus Lynchburg, Va., Republican has had news of the passage of 


the civil rights bill over the veto, and considers it “an eyent deeply 


to be lamented by the friends of constitutional liberty.” The Radi 
cals, it is now certain, ‘intend to make everything vield to the accom 
plishment. of their diabolical purposes.” The Republican goes on to 


describe the policy that Congress will adopt if it can, and the policy 
that 
the President and excludes the Southern States from representation. 


the President can adopt if he will. Congress, then, impeaches 


The President, on his part, refuses to treat the present “ rump” as a 
constitutional body. He summons by proclamation all the representa 
tives of the people to the national capital, and then recognizes that 
branch which he regards as complying with the forms and obligations 
This would cause a civil war at the North: but 
the Republican is at a loss to see how the conflict can be avoided if the 


of the Constitution. 
President would arrest the revolutionary tendencies of the time or 
protect himself in the rights and dignities of his office. This state 
ment of opinions acquires some importance when it is recollected how 
many Republicans there are in the South, and how implicitly some 
And at 


in a mirror, may be secn how little they know and what it is they 


Southern men follow them and obey them. any rate here, as 


wish. 
°?>e 
We remember to have heard of an ingenious machine out of which, 
if you put in a live ox, there issued every conceivable product, from a 
A Philadelphia 


company exhibited last week a process by which a poplar-tree, fresh 


shoulder of beef to a pair of boots or a powder-horn, 


|from its native soil, is converted into clear, white, soft paper in the 
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space of five hours, The discovery is one of the most useful which w 
have been able to chronicle for a long period, and we only hope that it 
may be improved and kept in operation against every inducement to 
sell out to interested rivals. 
oe 
Tue fright occasioned last week by the news that a steamer from 
Liverpool, with the cholera aboard, had anchored off Halifax, has not 


by a confirmation of the first report. Whether it be 


been removed 
ship-fever or not which occasioned the extraordinary mortality among 
the passengers of the England, a visit from the grim world’s navigator 
is to be looked for “about this time.” The Board of Health have 
drawn up a code which we hope will be enforced long after the cholera 
shall have disappeared from the country, if not from the face of the 
earth. The prohibition of the sale of impure meats, vegetables, swill- 
milk, etc., ought to be perpetual in every city. The Board enact that 
every dwelling shall afford 1,000 cubic feet of air to every inmate, and 
though not in express terms, forbid underground apartments to be used 
for living purposes. The utility of the following section cannot be 
questioned, but any one may guess how great is the probability of its 
being respected : 

‘No person shall sell or give to any other person (or permit such other 
person to get, having the right and ability to prevent the same) any intoxi 
cating or exciting drink, when such first-named person may have reason to 
think or believe that such drink may cause or contribute to danger or detri 
ment to lifeor health ; and no person shall sell or give any intoxicating liquor 
to any child under twelve years of age.”’ 

subi niacccpeniilladncslaiacaioe 

Gov. Eyre, it appears, is to be classal among the distinguished 
men of feeble memories who now and then surprise the less forgetfu 
mob. In attempting to justify to the Jamaica commission his treat 


he could neither proc 





ment of the riot as an insurrection, 
mentary evidence nor recall the names of those whose testimony was 
oral. His examination was about as succes=ful as Gen. McClellan's or 
Robert E. Lee’s in analogous circumstances, 

>< 

In accordance with Napoleon’s promise to favr industrial and 
commercial conferences and meetings, the Minister of the Interior has 
addressed a circular letter to the prefects, charging them to grant th 
necessary authority In all cases where they are convinced of the sinceri 
of the application “if the object is not political ; it the eatheriy 
not likely to make trouble.” It is the Emperor's desire, says th 
Marquis de la Valette, to facilitate an economical und 
tween labor and capital, in order to develop the resources of the countr 
We trust to see a speedy outcrop of co-operative societies, not onl 
the physical melioration of the poorer classes, but for their education 
in habits of thrift, sobriety, steadiness, and self-reliance, which are tli 
best foundation for political self-government, to which they may at 
any moment be called. 

°°? 

THERE are evidently two ways of looking at the end of the Roman 
republic. In Paris, one may choose between the view from the Tuileries 
and the view from the Academy. The Constitutionnel was hasty and 
unwise enough to espouse the Emperor's side of the difference between 
himself and the successor of M. Amptre. This was the response which 
it provoked from Prévost-Paradol : 

“The illustrious author of the ‘ Vie de César’ did not conteal in his pre face 
the fact that while narrating the history of his hero, his thoughts wer 
the head of his family. It is no less natural nor excusable in 
having to speak of the downfall of Roman liberty, I could not help recalling 
the misfortunes of my own country.” 

>. 

America’s true friend, M. Edouard Laboulaye, is the liberal candi 
date for deputy to the Corps Législatif in the Strasburg district of thi 
Lower Rhine. The Journal des Débats entreats the electors to return 
him in place of the late incumbent, who resigned to stand a re-election 
The diminished majority of his opponent would be a success to M 
Laboulaye and the cause of civil liberty, 


o~> 
~~ 





Tue election of Mazzini at Messina has been pronounced illegal by 
& proper committee of the Italian Parliament, and finally by the 


ation. 
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important measure of the session thus far, and its final success} 
already tends to consolidate and unify the majority for agree- 
ment upon other measures, It is noteworthy that this measure 


a single vote in 


it, 


lost not the Ilouse, of those who had previously sus- 
tained of the it steadily 
gained in popularity, and no measure which ever passed Congress was 


in consequence veto. On the contrary, 


ever more firmly fixed in the minds of its supporters. Certainly, 
measure of so great importance was ever sustained by such unanimity 
That this 


no 


before, and that, too, in the face of a presidential veto. is 


| & uniform system ofbankruptcy. 


not owing to any desire to triumph over the Executive is seen no less | 


in the character of the measure than in the well-attested fact that this 


bill to secure civil rights was approved three months ago by fair-minded 


Union men in all parts of the South, and even received the sanction of | 


several senators elect from the rebellious States. 


A bill is shortly to be considered in the House the purpose of 


whith is to secure the rights of Northern men travelling or residing in 


the South. It supplies, for the first, time, “ appropriate legislation ” to 


carry out that clause of the Constitution which provides that citizens | the United States, was passed. 


| passed 


of the United States shall be entitled to all the privileges and immun- | 


ties of citizens in the several States, The bill, 
Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, is not aimed, like Trumbull’s civil rights bill 
(now become a law), at securing the equal rights of colored men, but 
expressly at securing to Union men in the South those rights of person, 
property, and of speech which are freely conceded to everybody at 
the North. 
Unionists in several States are the immediate occasion for this meas- 


ure, and the enactment of a Federal law on the subject is justified by 


which was drawn by | 
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In the House, Mr. Deming reported from the Committee on Military Affairs a bill 
to revive the grade of general in the U.S. Army. Made a special order for April 17. 
The bankrupt bill came up on the motion to reconsider the vete rejecting the bill, 
when it was reconsidered—yeas, 83; nays, 45. The question recurring upon the pas- 
sage of the bill, it was rejected—yeas, 70; nays, 73. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
five-cent pieces, and prohibiting any further issue of fractional notes of less denomi- 
nation than ten cents, was passed. Mr. Conkling introduced a new bill to provide for 
Referred. 


iprél 11.—In the Senate, a concurrent resolution prohibiting the sale in the Capitol 
building and grounds of spirituous liquors, wines, and intoxicating liquors of every 
description, was passed—yeas, 33; nays, 2. A bill was passed appropriating $259,000 
for the claims of Kansas for militia called into the U. S. service in 1864. 

In the House, a bill to extend for three years the time during which the States now 
represented in Congress may comply with the terms of the act of 1862, donating public 
lands to establish agricultural colleges, was passed—yeas, %; nays, 33. The Senate 
bill appropriating about seven million dollars to reimburse the State of Missouri for 
the services of her militia in aid of the Federal Government during the war, was 
yeas, 68; nays, %. 

April 12.—In the Senate, eulogies were pronounced upon the late Senator Foot. 

In the House, the Senate bill to authorize the President to transfer a gunboat to 
the republic of Liberia was passed. The Senate joint resolution, protesting against 
the pardon by foreign governments of criminals on condition of their emigrating to 
The Senate resolution, to prohibit the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors in the Capitol and grounds, was amended so as to include all the public 
buildings, and passed. The Senate bill for temporary relief of destitute people in the 
District of Columbia was passed—yeas, 101; nays, 21. 

April 13.—In the Senate, the day was spent upon private bills and sundry amend- 
ments to the pension laws. Adjourned to April 16. 

In the House, atter the passage of several private bills, the bill to re-organize the 


|} army of the United States, as reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, was dis- 


The late outrages and persecutions of Northern men and | 


the fact that State laws for their protection are inadequate or unen- | 


forced because of the prevalence of a rebel public opinion. 
The concurrent resolution which has passed both Houses, prohibit- 

ing the 

is aimed 


de- 


So power- 


intoxicating drinks in the Capitol or other public buildings, 


at a gross and disgraceful habit which has prevailed to a greater 
gree among our public men since the war than ever before. 
ful had this bad custom become, that it is a notorious fact that some 
of the principal committee-rooms and offices of both Houses of Con- 
have been converted into where the 


ore 
pre ss 


“free whiskey-shops,” 


sale “or exhibition” of any spirituous liquors, wines, or other | 


| teachers, 


bibulous members of Congress could confidently rely upon reinforcing | 


The result 
the most 
that 
drinks should be excluded from the hours and places devoted to busi- 


their stomachs with the strongest of alcoholic stimulants. 
Not 
prescribes violated, 


could not long be doubtful. only was the rule which 


ordinary business prudence viz., strong 


ness, but the fruits of this violation became manifest in the occasional 


tipsiness or chronic “elevation” of sundry legislators who should have 


known better than to bring discredit on their public station, to say 
nothing of their private characters, 
resolution, which prohibits the “ exhibition” as well as sale of spirits, 
will have the effect, if enforced, to throw honorable gentlemen who 
are not above getting drunk upon the sufficiently abundant resources 


of the Washington hotels and restaurants. 


DIARY. 

Monday, April 9, 1866.—In the Senate, a message was received from the President 
recommending an extension of time to certain land-grant railroads in the rebellious 
States. A bill was passed to revise and consolidate all the statutes of the United States, 
through three commissioners learned in the law, to be appointed by the President and 
Senate, at a salary of $5,000 each per year, for three years. The loan bill was passed 
as it came from the House of Representatives—yeas, 32; nays, 7. 

In the House, Boutwell, the Judiciary Committee was instructed 
whether there is probable to believe Jefferson Davis and others 
guilty of complicity in the assassination of President Lincoln, or of treason against 
the United States, and whether any legislation is necessary to bring them to trial. 
Also, on motion of Mr. Raymond, a resolution requesting the President to take speedy 
steps for the trial of Jefferson Davis in Virginia, where he has been duly indicted for 
treason, was referred to the same committee. A resolution to add 50 per cent. to the 
duties on imported goods was referred to the Committee on Manufactures—yeas, 106 ; 
nays, Mr. Garfield offered a bill to authorize the construction of national railroads. 
Postponed to December next. The civil rights bill came up for reconsideration upon 
the veto message of the President, when the previous question was ordered on the 
passage of the bill, and it was passed 122; 41. The Speaker announced 
that the bill, having received a vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, has be- 
come a law. 


ov motion of Mr 


to enquire cause 


50. 


yeas, nays, 


April 10. 
moneys advanced to the United States for war purposes in 1863 was passed. Also, a bill 
granting lands to Michigan to aid in constructing a ship canal. Also, a bill to grant 
lands to Minnesota to aid in construction of the Southern Minnesota Railroad. 


The enactment of this concurrent | 


| 238 women employed, 


In the Senate, House bill to pay the State of Pennsylvania $800,000 for | 


cussed, amended, and laid over. 


April 14. In the House, it was announced that 
the day was the anniversary of the assassination of President Lincoln, when, after a 
brief and feeling tribute to his memory by Mr. Garfield, the House adjourned to Mon- 
day, April 16. . 


The Senate was not in session. 


~~ 
THE FREEDMEN. 

THE 
bia is 


small-pox amongst the freed people in the District of Colum- 
abating. From the recent wholesale whitewashing effected by 
the Bureau, the quarters of the eity occupied by colored people have 
assumed a neat and cleanly appearance, and the visiting agents, mostly 
are encouraging them in neatness and cleanliness. All soup- 
houses were closed and rations stopped for freed people, except the 
orphan children, sick, and old, on the 10th inst.—these exceptions 
being furnished with quarters—the orphans at the Mareil Farm School. 
near Washington, the sick in hospitals, and the old and infirm at Freed- 
men’s Village. Mr. De Govern- 
established, about two miles from Washington, on the Bladens- 
burg road, a model farm school for colored orphans, 
female. 


Mareil has, with some aid from the 
ment, 
both male and 
The capacity of the establishment is for 200 inmates. 
eled after similar institutions in France and Algeria. 
editor and proprietor of the New York 


Itismod 
Mr. De Mareil is 
Me S8ge?r Franco-Américain, 
Rey. John Kimball, School Superintendent for the District, reports 
the number of schools to be 61; teachers, 112: scholars, 6 032; aver- 
age daily attendance, 4,616 ; number taught needlework in connection 
with these schools, 487; number in night-schools, so far as reported 
1,065 ; in Sabbath-schools, 2,886. There are eight industrial schools 
in the District,<in which, according to the March report, there were 
1,055 garments made, 2,093 garments given 
and $500 worth of garments sold. The N. E. Freedmen’s 
Grocery Store sold during the months of February and March $4,000 
worth of goods, 


away, 


The agent of the Bureau in Fairfax County has established a col- 
ored school at Fairfax C. H., but such is the feeling of enmity against 
it that he is obliged to place a guard at the residence of the lady 
teacher, to prevent her from being insulted or the school-house 
burned. 


General Sewall has just returned from an inspection tour dow 


oh age n the 
Mississippi. 


He says that along the river everything is lively, busi- 
ness good, and the demand for labor far exce eding the supply. The 
colonies established two or three years ago along the river are all 
broken up, with the exception of the one at Davis's Bend, and this i is 
small. The break-up has been caused by the great demand for labor. 
On recommendation of the Commissioner of the Bureau, the Secre- 
tary of War has ordered that Major-General Thomas J. Wood, 
commanding the department of Mississippi, perform the duties of 
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assistant commissioner, 
commander. Col. Samuel Thomas, thus relieved, will go on duty at 
the office in Washington. 


in addition to his duties of department 


General Gregory, when relieved by General Kiddoo, will make a 
thorough inspection of the State of Texas. 

On the islands of Edisto, Wadmalaw, John’s, and James, 
Carolina, contracts have been made to the number of 2,338. 


South 


General Strong, writing from Tallahassee, Florida, gives a very 
gratifying account of freedmen’s affairs in that State. All are at 


He 
“staunch friend of the freedmen,” 
that justice is done. 


work, and for good wages. speaks of Governor Walker 
who will, 
He (General Strong) thinks Florida the most 
loyal of the Southern States, and he has visited them all. On the 
other hand, an agent of the Freedmen’s and Union Commission reports 
that a colored man at Gainsville, Florida, was convicted of theft, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of fifty-eight dollars. In default thereof he 
was ordered to be sold to the bidder who would take him for the least 
time, and pay the fine. The bidding was spirited, commencing with five 
years, and finally ending with five months. 
time previous, a 


as 


At the same place, a short 
A colored woman was 


Being utterly unable, 


similar case had occurred. 
a fine of four hundred dollars. 


she was sold into slavery for four years. 


sentenced to pay 
31st of that month 
Had not —. interfered, 
ate attendance would have reached 7,500, In six places 
$398 were paid during the month in support of e vt ation by the freed 
people. In Atlanta, although very poor and greatly scourged by dis- 
ease, many of them, they contribute every month $200 to the relief 
of their distressed brethren. In some places public sentiment is grow. 
ing gradually more favorable to the education of colored people, while 
in many localities there is persistent opposition to it. In Atlanta 
the feeling is probably more favorable than in any other locality 
in Georgia. The schools for whites established there by the Union 
Aid Commission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey have done much to 


Georgia school reports for March show on the 3 
65 schools, 102 teachers, 6,795 pupils. 
the aggreg 


induce a healthy sentiment by giving the people practical evidence that 
the charity of the North embraces A Methodist minister 
in a village in this State recently undertook to teach colored children 


both races, 


the catechism, upon which he was informed by his brethren that if he 
persisted in it his salary would be cut off. 
(widows) have undertaken to teach freedmen’s schools, but in every in- 
» at the cost of all their former associations and a complete ostra- 


Three or four white ladies 


stance 
cism from society, in addition to frequent insults from those who were 
once companions and friends. Last month the freed people's school- 
The freedmen 
tried to save the building, but were prevented by white men shooting 
at them. A considerable number of persons of intelligence and in- 
fluence acknowledge the importance and necessity of universal educa- 
tion, but their fear of public sentiment deters them from advocating | 
and assisting in it openly, boldly, and unequivocally. 

Surgeons having freedmen’s hospitals in charge have been ordered | 
to establish kitchen gardens, to be worked by the convalescents and | 
attendants when not otherwise employed. 


house in Madison was destroyed by white incendiaries 


Some benevolent friends of the freed people are about establishing 
a deaf, dumb, and blind asylum for them, and an official circular has 
been issued to obtain statistics. 


—General Howard has addressed a letter to Mr. Eliot, chairman of 


the House Select Committee on Freedmen’s Affairs, urging, since Con- 
gress is not permitted to enlarge the powers of the Bureau, the import- 
ance of defining them. He wishes to know its duration, 
whether it includes Kentucky and Maryland, what aid is to*be given 
it by reservations of public lands to be sold to the freedmen, what is to 
be the settlement of the Sea Island controversy, etc., ete. Meanwhile, 
he has directed the agents of the Bureau to see that the freedmen 
enjoy the advantages of the civil rights bill. 


its scope, 


—A Mississippi newspaper exhorts Southern teachers to take hold 
of the colored schools at once, on the ground that they can instill into 
their pupils “ Southern ideas of the relative social relations, rights, and 
duties of the races.” 

—Numerous planters and agents are in Washington endeavoring 
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so far as he is able, see 


485 


to hire freedmen to labor on plantations in Tennessee and Mississipp., 
and other parts of the South, They will engage them in some instances 
by the hundred. 

—A Georgia judge recently decided that the value of a slave is even 
now recoverable, provided liability was incurred prior to geome i, 


1863; and that not the President's sig iation of that date, but 
| the ordinance of the constitutional convention, 


| State of Georgia. 


| 


ubolished slavery in the 





Minor Topics. 


| Tue murder of the Deering family in oe s one other 
j} added to the small list of crimes—small, considering what we all feared 
and might fairly have expected—committed | ‘dis harged soldiers, 


It has probably rarely been surpassed i 
wondertul. It 
stances to enable one 


atroc ity, ana Us success Was 


combination of circeum- 
two men even to kill a large 


when slaughter on such a scale as this is 


requires a very remarkable 


or family 


_ 
outright, 


Generally, attempted, some- 


body escapes and gives the alarm, or survives to tell the tale. That we 
| have not, during the past year, had to chronicle many incidents of the 
|same sort has surprised most people, 





and may fairly be considered a 


| very remarkable testimony to the good character of the army which 
ae disbanded last summer. There must have been in its ranks large 
| numbers of men whose notions of right and wrong were a good deal 
confused by two or three years’ familiarity with bloodshed and ma- 

rauding, and the facility with which they have adapted themselves to 


the morals of civil life is to us something more singular 
ity with which the industry of the absorbed 


than the rapid- 
country all 
whom the Government turned adrift. The sudden break-up of such a 
force would, in any European country, mean the inauguration of beg 


, ) 
aii or neariy 


gary and crime on a scale never witnessed since the Middle Ages, and 
would have spread a panic through the Here, 
two or three murders, a slight increase a slight 


community. 
and cur- 
tailment of the promenading privileges of young ladies in the neigh- 


beyond 


ot robberies, 


borhood of the country towns, we have suffered no perceptible incon- 


inl 


n increase of blackguard- 
due 


venience from it. There has certainly been a 


ism in railway trains, but how ona of this is to the army it is 
hard to say. 

The Deering murder has been a splendid thing for the Philadelphia 
The great descriptive powers of these gentlemen are of 
as often as those of their New York breth- 
owing to the greater morality and greater monotony of Philadel- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j pais life. But, perhaps, better 








reporters. 
course not called out half 
ren, 
able to 


for this very reason they are 


“work up” a “great tragedy,” when it does come, with even greater 
effect. 


| New York chroniclers. 


They hardly display the same liveliness of imagination as our 
No Philadelphian could ever have seen the 
awful fight in the fire between Barnum’s lions and tigers which was 
revealed to the enraptured g 





raze of the reporter of the New York 77ri 
| bune, and we doubt very much whether ld have got the 
the te 
with the keenness 
who 
But we 
of collateral 


he cou at secret 


| emotions of the elder and of the younger Ketchum, during Ww 


| days following the discovery of the great forgeries. 


the gifted * individual’ 
Yy 


New Ti 
entirely in the supply 


of insight and power of analysis of 


up” 
{think the Philadelphians beat us 


‘ wrote that great scandal for the rk 


1€8, 


information and in stern realistic description. The description ot 
‘the wounds of the victims” which one Philadelphia journal fur- 
nishes has been done by a master hand, and the * History of Great 
Philadelphia Murders,” written doubtless by the same person and 
appearing in the same paper, sheds a lurid light on the past of the 
Quaker City. We cordially invite the author not to wait for the 
occurrence of a grand robbery to furnish us with a history of “the 


great Philadelphia burglaries.” 





~-f-2-—_—_—__———-— 


AE spe ial attention o 


Th reé ule r is directs 1 to the Financial Review on 
another page. 
of its value, but is resorted to only that we may obtain the latest intelligence 


of the market, 


of the 
Its place among the advertisements is by no means significant 
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liscussed in this journal will be received from the politicians have pandered to, and worked upon, the popular pre- 
i if elected. they will be returned to Juice, but not that they created it. Did politicians create the Chinese 
, y will be re d j 
entiment of contempt for foreigners? Did politicians create the old 
we stat 


, English contempt for a Frenchman? Prejudices of this kind are the 
he literary management of THE NATION shoul ; : : a ; ¢ : ‘ > 
ee natural fruit of ignorance. It is inevitable that the inhabitants ofa 
semi-civilized country should despise all the rest of the world, and it 
is folly to charge the existence of such a feeling upon small politicians, 
rarcT Tro r r . who make use of it as mW ¢ * evervthi Ise at is mes and 
INGLUSION OR EXCLUSION. vo make use of it as they do of everything else that is mean ant 


bad in human nature. 


vho believe that it is possible to devise a ; 
tantly restore universal lovalty For many years past, and even up to the present day, purblind theo- 
© to eneak more correctly. creat “_ h rists have attributed the anti-slavery feeling at the North to the influence 
eX i din the breasts of the ma-| 0! Politicians. There are as many to-day who believe that but for Mr. 
We look. fie un each witeccines| 7°*e™ there would have been no Republican party, and no powerful 


ct to Mr, Johnson’s plan on account of its anti-slavery organization, as there are who believe that but for John 


meciate success, but because it tends to | C@lloun there would have been no secession. Yet to all intelligent 

! truction more unattainable in the future than | ™@¢™ at the North how ineffably ludicrous is the idea that the great 
\ mplain that it has not reached the goal,|™ovement for liberty has been in any degree dependent upon Mr. 
n ODDO <6, direction. Seward, Mr. Chase, Mr, Sumner, or any other one man, 6r set of men. 


eenast and duces Glents of Whaste | OO, John Van Buren seemed the great apostle of the Free-soil 
1 earnest ane sin icnas O | V = 


tons concerning the restoration of the re- | P®*‘Y: It was just as common then to assert that the party owed its 


existence to him and his father, and was dependent upon them for its 


! : non the basis of universal suffrage. They antici- 
Gs a — f P 1) .| vitality, as it has been in later years to give the like credit to Mr. 
| LO! ie control of colored voters DN thei : . - r 
‘ ee oe _ eet. . Seward and Mr. Chase. Yet, in 1856, all the power of the Van 
r poverty and the landless condition of the 


Burens was exerted upon the other side, and the party of liberty was 
five times as strong without them as it ever had been with them. So, 


ignorance, will make them tools 


pul men, and that a Southern delegation in a 1 
, * oy . : at the prese e, Mr. Seward ’s great influence is exerted to the ut- 
( Inivée liirage, may not differ materially from ' pee ait ent — ’ tr ow ards gre at influence wan rt ae . 
, : ; ; ae , most in favor of Mr. Johnson’s policy, and yet signally fails to carry 
t Tt ! v Mr. Jolinson’s select constituencies. . . : , : 7? es . 7 Mr. Cl le 
. . : = s party w a single ns ) sown State. Mr. Charles 
Sa irs entirely without foundation, In his party with him in a single township of his own Stat 


,0°Conor, who is the only far-sighted advocate of slavery at the North, 


Congressional districts at the South the freedmen’s >? ~, ? hi ve “ge , : he f, ; 
j ’ . : . stinguished himself, in 1860, by perceiving and avowing the fact that 
ircely any practical influence on the result of the distinguishes - elf, in 1860, by perc ng & ‘ , 5 iti 
. : . i as the conscience of » Nor which dragged along the politi 
‘ | her third the whites would combine, and would be | *& WS te conscience of the North which dragged along ] 


, ce . . : cians, and not the politicians who deceived the popular conscience. 
reedmen and original Union men for years to ait base. ‘ 
His frank acknowledgment of this unquestionable truth was honora- 


( \ t ! 1a if clistricts, where the negro vote would, if 


, ntrolling element, it will not be difficult for shrewd ble alike to his discernment and his candor. Let us be equally candid, 
otnt var and avow our belief that the prejudice of the South against the North 
vote in some districts, to coax it in some, ‘ t 





Rut it a deca, Maal was founded upon natural causes, which its politicians might certainly 
sut it would very soon be impossible to 4 


have helped to remove, but certainly did not create. The best efforts 


; by | ing the majority, and three or four years of | ~“ ae . 
Bt the new voters the filly of divicien |“ all the politicians combined could never have preserved respect and 
| . . ous s affecti or a co ry devote » liberty « intelligence, in a lan 
short period Southern politicians would iffection for a country devoted to liberty and intelligence, in a land 


; : . : sre all were ignorant and half were slaves. 
1 the same arts for securing the votes of their where all g ant and half w ive 


h they use among white men. In the If we are correct in the views thus far expressed, it follows that no 

popul len ty te the majority, it would not | practicable measure of exclusion would give us a truly loyal white 
ispirants permanently to ignore a heavy | constituency at the South. No matter how severe the tests which 
the | might be applied, no matter how sweeping might be the work of ban- 


N t the most absolute unanimity among 

, is never yet been known. would suftice to | ishment and proscription, no matter how few should be allowed to vote, 
I rom seeking to gain at least a part of the votes of the result of the elections would be substantially the same as if unre- 
‘ We regard it, therefore, as inevitable, that in the course | stricted liberty had been given to all the rebels in the land. The 
, suffrave would entirely transform Southern | elections which have just taken place in Tennessee, under the restrictive 
p ; | system, illustrate the working of the scheme. In Davidson County, 
I uinta ' te to be essential to the securitv of the | Which in 1861 cast 6,037 votes, the Union candidate for the legislature 
, { . have been influential in bringing about the rebel- | now receives only 489 votes. In Shelby County, which in 1861 cast 
lion sh e for ever deprived of political power. It is urged as in- 7,137 votes, the Unionist now receives 379 votes. Of course, they were 
r t a number, variously estimated at from five hundred to | both overwhelmingly defeated. Under what conceivable plan could 

ist be banished from the country, or deprived of | Such minorities be transformed into majorities ¢ 
th it the very least deprived of their votes. Without} |The opposite plan of inclusion, by enlarging the constituencies so as 
ns of humanity or generosity involyed in such a} to take in all men, gives a security for the future which cannot be 
j nu that such a measure is utterly impracticable | shaken, and which will, with every succeeding year, produce better 
‘l entirely useless if extended only toa few. | results. It will instantly annihilate every scheme for the enslavement 
N the banishment of fifty thousand men, with their | or degradation of any part of the people. It will compel the recon- 
f ng altogether nearly three hundred thousand souls, | structed rebels to choose between an immediate insurrection or a final 
v ice to break the hold of the present leaders of the South. abandonment of all hope of renewing the struggle. It will compel 
s ) i ibsurd as Mr. Johnson’s benevolent sugges- | them, if they submit (as they would), to encourage education hy all the 
{ t villion 1 es should fling themselves into the Carib- | means in their power. It will extinguish for ever all dreams of re 
ype of ti ¢ a place where they would be welcome. pudiating the national debt or of paying Confederate debts. So much 
, moreover, that the influence of Southern leaders | would be accomplished by the simple enactment of equal suffrage. 
il. It is very generally believed at the North that | Could we not afford to wait for the rest‘ Even if the colored people 
s i has been created solely by political managers, and | should be for a time deceived into voting for their enemies, or if, by 
has had no root among the people as distinguished from the politi-| combinations against them, their votes should be nullified, it is impos- 
cians. This appears to us to be a great mistake. We believe that | sible that such evils s ould be permanent, and no great harm could be 
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done meanwhile. From the day on which complete justice was estal 


lished at the South, its interests would be identical with those of the 
North, and the two sections would daily come into more perfect hat 
mony. 

Th 
idea of a republic founded upon one-twentieth part of its people, and 


This plan is further recommended by its true republicanism. 


permanently excluding the other ninetecn-twentieths from all political 
privileges, is revolting. Asa transitery measure, designed for a few 
months, while preparing the way for a broader government, such a 
scheme may be tolerated ; but it can never last ten years in any part of 
this country. Let us be faithful to the principles of our Government ; 
let us adopt a broad policy, and not a narrow one; let us confide in th 
whole people, taken together, white and black, loyal and disloyal ; 
and we may rest assured that the virus of secession will be as thoroughly 
lost in the mass of the loyal people, as the deadliest poisons would be 


if mingled with the waters of the ocean. 
> 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER OASES, 
THAT circumstances alter cases is no newthing. They always have, 
and, probably, always will. 
It all 
gored your bull, or my bull that gored your ox, 
in 


Everything depends on the point of view 
makes the difference in the world whether it were my ox that 
The mere fact of being 
power or out, on the ministerial benches or the opposition ones, 


works magical changes in political opinion and conduct. Of these 
facts in the natural history of politicians we are having abundant il! 

tration and to spare, just now. Stern patriots, who denounced Abra 
ham Lincoln as a tyrant and a usurper for suspending the Avheas ¢ x 
that intestine treason might be held in check, and seizing traitorou 
presses that it might not be fomented, and for exerting the dictatorial] 
powers necessarily inherent in the head of the nation, who was at the same 
time commander-in-chief of the army and navy, in time of civil war, have 
undergone a change of heart. The scales have fallen from their eyes, 
and they now see powers which Lincoln never exercised nor claimed. 
and which have not the excuse of the nation’s extremity to palliate 
them, to be the bulwarks of liberty, which must be defended at. all 
hazards against all comers. It is the difference of the point of view, or, 


to use the German neologism, of the stand-point. What was crime in 
Mr, Lincoln is virtue in Mr. Johnson, because of the different purposes, 
as these authorities conceive, of the two men 


Mr. Lincoln's 


ene the very existence of the nation, and which would have destroyed 


lot was cast in the time of a civil war which threat 
it if sharp and prompt remedies had not been applied to mischiefs 
which would not bide the time of the processes of peaceful govern- 
ment. 


With no unseemly haste, with all fitting deliberation, he 


vut 
forth the powers which are reserved in every polity for its own a s 
ervation, The times demanded an administration of affairs the ve ry 
opposite of that which belongs to times of peace; but for the v ry 
same end—the preservation of the institutions of freedom, which giv 


security to life and property and personal liberty. To secure the per 
manent enjoyme nt of these blessings it was necessary that some of the 
safeguards which the wisdom of ages has devised for their protection 
And this as 


The loyal portion of the population ni 


should be suspended for a season, a terror to evil-doers 


only. t only submitted pa 
Wi 


were all of us content to be arrested and put into confinement for a 


tiently to this change in their condition, they received it gladly, 


time if the Government, under mistake, thought it necessary so to en 
treat us. That was a risk which every man had to run, and was willi 
to run, in order that the safety of society might be secured by the con 
fusion of its enemies. We were content to take the chance of trial by 
military commissions ourselves, should ill-luck so order, that parri 
Had it not been so, 
the necessary measures of the President could not have been carri 


out, 


cides might aiso thus receive their due reward. 


The consent of the people was the ultimate sanction of his 
action. 

3ut the North was not absolutely unanimous on this point. hh 
every city and every village there was to be heard the voice of lamenta 
tion and woe over the downfall of our liberties. The freedom of the 
press wasatanend, Arbitrary arrests had destroyed all the safeguards 
of personal liberty. Martial law was taking the place of trial by jury. 


The N 





e = 
ation. 487 
The President was a despot who had usury \ 
ment, and had ee rea 3 vn } X 
legisiative tunctions he state l Was ¢€X 
Ul sted { hew one imagine 1 < > I 
these lovers of his enorn s \\ t 
for the repression of treasonable lang t - er eM 

ite so W i sed as was Abraham Lu n i luis 3 i t 
nconstitutional powers And this was on] ( Ise f 
View These egregious persons, though s Nor 3 
of the line, had such a squint in their p cal optics that saw 
everything from a Southern stand-point W hate iw i 
prosperous progress of the rebellion was 
The coercion of States at all the invasion « the & I : Xt 
cise of marti law on either s ‘ " s 
sought the protection ot ro ps, t 
and, above all, he | lu { \ \ 
things monstrous, prodigious, a se 
i were all measures tor the destruct ot the ele t of rarely 
which had held the control ft th hat n tor ng vears t wl 1 
these blatant bellowers were the nials and t } sites, Watching 
the countenances of their masters, doing tl dirty work, and reward d 
the broken meat of their tables 
But time goes on This ve pois ‘ t 
Le S$} ] 
fe n ! ‘ 
\ ‘ ‘ S s 
1 
breathing hati vi ) 
destroy, in the fulness of th | S vel 
down on the rebel re ! ce t " ! I I] 11s 
that no laws:should be made t yt ] t ai Status as long as 
they are unrepresented in Congress, He vetoes th for prov og 
effectual protection for the emancipated blacks until they are able to 
detend themselves, or the whites are Ww) ng to prot t them. HI it 
tempts to crush an ther endeavor t i the n > in a general 
recognition the ¢ i \ og . 1 
the United States, a t pt PI i s] Py Cy 
cress to the empha \ ot t l | I se We it of 
his official influence is t vn into the seale of 1 hopes. He cele 
brates the birthday of the Father of lis ¢ 1d coarse 
invective against m s 4 ‘ l nate ranches t Government 
for words and acts sa l in thel pia S, al harges them 
with iesigns ol > SSass i A i &Y Lis 
period of presidentia velo} nt al vi s change stole ove 
the righteous souls « I s vers 1 t . ies of their 
counts rhere is s Q is pres t : i I 
Was Ol LV wh ntl ( | p \ WwW ch war creates er S 
the destructio1 it I st ‘ yere ol ( N 
these powers are employ vhe . . { ( | 
restoration to power of those! s, t ure ] 
erties newly come down trom h And \ 
prerogatives may | dl 
serious D he Pres ( S ip 
i hilms itl s ( it ip to his 
I it > i wis 
It is my it these p il } sophers hus open-mouthed 
in magnitying t presid ts t holds the opin 
yn. | s we V t e is i vith t 10s ile 
- { ¢ . t| S 7 , ; : 
ih = > l i i ) 
know \ treas can propose g s 1 f 
Pres s listening to its frant . fur, 
wit re n i dignit ndicat Presi 
self, in : essage, al | l to 
i It mav be trust t ‘ rh 
} S t Mi ] it in : on i extra 
; linary powers given him by the ( stitutiol ‘ st they were 
necessary. We may be sure that they will notsustal Mr. Johnson in the 


exertion of those powers now that the exigency requiring them is past, 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 


A to remodei the judicial system of the Federal courts has 
passed the Senate of the United States. 


BILE, 


It proposes changes so great 
that they ought to be at least thoroughly discussed before being 
finally adopted. 

A description of the present system will be necessary to the under- 
standing of these changes. The system as it now stands was framed 
by the judiciary act of 1789, 
districts, in each of which is a district court, which has original juris- 
diction of all admiralty cases and of certain other classes of cases. 


these circuits there is a circuit judge, who holds circuit courts in each 
district. He hears all appeals from the several district courts, and his 
court has also original jurisdiction over almost all classes of cases cog- 
nizable in the United States courts of which the district courts have 
not exclusive jurisdiction. Then the circuit judges are 
to form the Supreme Court, whose jurisdiction is partly 


amount of $2,000 involved being necessary to carry an appeal to it, but | 


which has also jurisdiction of controversies to which a State or a for- 
eign ambassador is a party. Inasmuch as the circuit judges cannot be 
sitting in the Supreme Court and holding the circuit courts at the 
same time, the various district judges are also authorized to hold 
circuit courts in their respective districts in the absence of the circuit 
judge, or they may sit with him if required, but not to hear appeals 
from district courts, 

This system has been in existence now for some seventy-seven years. 
The practice under it is quite well settled, and although there are some 
defects in it, yet it is doubtless true, as we once heard one of our 
most eminent lawyers say, that in none of the courts of the country can 
a cause be reached so soon or disposed of so well as in the courts of the 
United States, 

The bill now before Congress proposes to abolish the circuit courts 
entirely, throwing imto the district courts all the business heretofore 
done in the circuit courts except the appeals from the district courts. 
It then makes a court of appeals in each circuit, composed of the 
district judges and the judge of the Supreme Court for that circuit, 
any three of whom may hold a court. 
this court of appeals final in all cases unless more than $10,000 is in- 
volyed, or a construction is to be given to the Constitution, or a treaty, 
or a reyenue law of the United States, or unless the court of appeals 
shall certify that the -question inyolyed is one of general import- 
ance. 

The first noticeable change which the passage of this bill would 
bring about is that the judges of the Supreme Court will be thenceforth 
engaged wholly in the determination of questions of law. Now each 
of them in his own circuit every year holds terms for jury trials. He 
meets questions as they come up fresh in controversies. He sees the 
cases as they develop themselves on the trial. He has the witnesses 
before him; he sees the jury face to face. He is brought into fresh 
and living contact with the heart and life of the people, and his own 
sympathies with the people are inevitably quickened. 


all his life devoted only to the examination of dry legal questions is 


almost sure in time to become narrow and technical, more careful of | 


rules than of substance, tithing the mint, anise, and cummin of legal 
controversies rather than zealous for those weightier matters of the 


law, justice and equity. Moreover, these visitations of the various 


circuits by the judges of the Supreme Court tend to make the people | 


better acquainted with that great national tribunal, which 
the most important parts of the Government. They thus come to know 
more of the workings of that mighty machinery by which the Govern- 
ment of this great nation is carried on, and the relation between it and 
the people is made more close and living. 
now are in the various sections of the country, and their stay at Wash- 
ington during the session of the Supreme Court is transitory. They 
come to the performance of their duties there representing the inter- 


The Nation. 


Under it the country is divided into | 


a 
Several disiricts are then combined into one circuit, and for each of]. : ee oie 
, | ing about the more distant members of this huge body politic, its influ- 


all combined | 
appellate, the | 


And it makes the decisions of 


A judge who is | 


is one o 
ne of| favor the change. 


The homes of the judges! 





a 
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a tribunal in which the influences which gather round the capital 
would have constant and undue influence. 

It is especially to be borne in mind that under our system the 
Supreme Court is not merely a means of determining controversies 


between citizens and about property—it is the arbiter among the 


States and between the States and the general Government; and for all 
those weighty questions which spring out of the complexities of our 
system it is indispensable that the Supreme Court shall be, and shall 
be understood to be, in sympathy with the whole nation. If its deci- 
sions shall come to be, or to be deemed to be, the conclusions of a small 
knot of gentlemen residing at Washington, knowing and caring noth- 


| ence will be gone, the respect for law which is of prime necessity in a 


| republican government will be weakened, and a new class of dangers 
will be added to those which already threaten us. 


If the measure in question were only to have this effect upon the 
| Supreme Court we should deem its adoption disastrous. But this is 
Its effect in another direction will be equally dangerous. It 
| will give us in each of the ten circuits into which the country is divided 


|a tribunal which has jurisdiction of great and weighty questions, and 
| from which there is no appeal. 


}not all. 


Thus, instead of having one national 
| system of jurisprudence, we shall have ten, whose rules and practice may 
| be as diverse as the local interests of the different circuits. For contro- 
versies involving less than $10,000 (and by far the greatest number of 
litigations involve less than that) the court of appeals, composed of 
the district judges, is the final arbiter. For all questions arising under 
the laws of the United States other than the revenue laws those judges 
would have the power of final decision. At any time thus to divide up 
the jurisprudence of the country into different systems would be inju- 
rious, and would tend to increase sectionalism. But especially would 
this result follownow. We are coming out of times of great upturning, 
which have left innumerable questions for whose decisions we must 
look to the courts. But we are not so far out of our troubles as that 
the fires of sectional feeling will cease to burn. On the contrary, they 
are sure to burn fiercely for years. And this change in the judicial 
system comes just in time to expose the courts to the heat of those fires 
more dangerously than ever; and thus, precisely when the extension of one 
system over the whole land will tend to heal divisions, and to bind the 
sections together, it is proposed to set up a new system which shall 
give greater scope for sectional feeling, and assist divisions and widen 
separations. 

Take, for instance, the cases which are to spring up involving the 
relations between the different races of the South. Was there ever a 
time in which the necessity of some great central judicial tribunal to 
which they shall be submitted was more apparent? And yet at this 
very time it is proposed to exclude them from the Supreme Court (for 
they will not involve the revenue laws of the United States), and to 
leave the determination of them to tribunals exclusively local. To 
cite one obvious instance: questions under the civil rights bill, except 
| the question of the constitutionality of the act itself, will be by this 
| bill carefully shut out from the Supreme Court. 





| There are defects of detail in this proposed bill, but of these we do 
/not propose to speak. We only urge against the fundamental idea of 
| the bill these two, as it seems to us, fatal objections. It sectionalizes 
| the jurisprudence of the nation by setting up tribunals of final juris- 
| diction in each circuit; and it weakens the influence and the power of 
| the central tribunal of the nation. 

| We have understood that some of the judges of the Supreme Court 
If it be so, we cannot but express our surprise that 
| they should be so short-sighted with reference to the authority and dig- 
nity of their own court and to the good of the nation at large. 





i aed 


THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


Dvrine the last few years the extent of the Russian possessions in 
Asia has been continually increasing. Large accessions of territory on 








ests and sympathies and desires of thé people of the whole land, | the river Amoor have brought Russia vis-d-cvis to Japan, and close to the 
while if this change should be made they would almost certainly come neighborhood of the capital of China. Extensive conquests and occu- 
to live all of them in or near Washington, and living in that atmos-| pations to the cast and south of the Sea of Aral have very materially 
phere they would come to be not the great tribunal of the nation, but | reduced the distance between the confines of Russia and British India. 
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English and French ambassadors have met with and been foiled by 
Russian agents at Peking and Yedo; soon English and Russian soldiers 
may encounter each other on the slopes of the Himalayas. The know] 
edge of the exact extent of these recent acquisitions has been slow in 
reaching Europe, but such items of intelligence have been made known 
from time to time as strongly to excite the feelings of the western 
nations. 

At the close of the sixteenth century the sway of Russia was 
acknowledged only between the Ural range and the Yenisei River— 
the area now embraced by the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, or 
nearly 1,200,000 square miles, between the 50th parallel of latitude and 
the Arctic Ocean. A century later she had appropriated the remainder 
of Siberia from the Yenisei to the Pacific—a territory, including Kam- | 
tchatka, of some 3,500,000 square miles, bounded on the east by the 
190th parallel of longitude and on the south by the Yablonoi and 
Altai Mountains. In the last century, besides overlapping North 
America, she brought under nominal subjection the Kirghiz country 
lying south of Tobolsk, and containing perhaps 500,000 square miles, | 
In the twenty years from 1840 to 1858 she pushed her military outposts 
to the southern boundary of this region, making her line of occupation 
about coincident with the 45th parallel of latitude, along the river Syr- | 
Daria, a tributary of the Sea of Aral. At the same time, to the east, 
she acquired the present government of Amoorskaya, washed and 
accessible at pleasure by the seas of Okhotsk and Japan, and estimated 
at some 230,000 square miles, 

The rich and fertile valley of the Amoor fell into the Russian pos- 
session by a mistake of the Chinese commissioners who ratified the 
treaty of Nertschinsk in 1733, by which it was agreed that the Yablonoi 
Mountains, in which rise the northern branches of the Amoor, should 
divide the two empires. The boundary marks were unaccountably 
placed to the south of this line, on the banks of one of these rivers. 
A chance discovery of the fact by the Russian Government in 1844-5 
induced them to encroach still further on the Chinese territory, Dur- 
ing the Crimean war General Muravief, who had been sent to provision 
the Russian fleet shut up by the allies in the harbor of Petropavloysk, 
made a map of the Amoor, and occupied the mouth of it, under pre- 
A town was founded here, and the port 


tence of the necessities of war. 
strongly fortified, and vessels were fitted out, which, had it not been 
for the termination of the war, would have been let loose upon English 
commerce, 

At the commencement of the Crimean war Admiral Putiatin, the 
commander of the Russian squadron in the Pacific, was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Japan, with which country he had just concluded a 
treatv. Cut off from his fleet by the allied ships, he was forced to 
stay in Japan, and for a long time had a camp at Simoda near Yedo. 
No European nation was then represented there except the Dutch, who 
were confined to their port of Nagasaki. The admiral, who was a 
skilful diplomat and had already thoroughly acquainted himself with 
China and the neighboring islands, busied himself with enlarging the 
influence of Russia in Japan, and left an impression which has not 
since been effaced. Escaping finally from the country, he sailed up the 
Amoor and arrived at St. Petersburg just when the Government most 
needed his advice, with propositions for establishing and equipping a 
powerful steam fleet in the East. He was followed presently to St. 
Petersburg by two Chinese’‘Gommissions to protest against the invasion 
of their country. Their language threatened war, and war meant ex- 
posure of Russia’s aggrandizement on the Amoor; and both might 
have happened except for the opportune alliance of England, France, 
and the United States for the forcible protection of their trade with 
China and for an extension of their commercial privileges. Russia 
agreed to join in the demonstration, for the general advantage of ciy- 
ilization ; and as nobody understood this so well as Admiral Putiatin, 
he was given the command of a fleet and ordered to proceed by way 
of Siberia to join in the negotiation of the three other powers, 

While they, from explanations and menaces, had come to open war 
and had occupied Tien-tsin, the admiral, without a fleet, was secretly 
negotiating through the monks of the Russian mission, the only Euro- 
peans residing at Peking. He managed so adroitly that without strik- 
ing a blow he was the first to sign a treaty, and one that surrendered 


ation. 


to Russia the whole territory on the left bank of the Amoor. and all 
on the right bank from the sea coast to the Usuri, one of its pr pal 
ifuents. Simultaneously General Muravief with a lare army en 
tered into negotiations with Chinese ambassadors on the ipp Am Or, 
and only two weeks later effecte] the treaty of Aigun, by w hich Russia 


obtained other and considerable possessions in this region and the t 


of navigating all the southern branches of the Amoor. Thes 


both confirmed by another treaty ratitied at St. Petersburg, 


10, 1858, and at Peking August 24,1859. By this treaty tl 


also gained possession of the Chinese part of the island of Sa lien 

and were assured the same privileges and commercial advantages 

that might at any future time be granted to the western barbarians 
When the allies entered Peking they found that the Emp 

all the officials had fled, and they were quite disposed to us 

mediation of General Ignatief, who had come out as the succes ) 

Admiral Putiatin. He greatly facilitated the conclusion of a peact 


between the belligerents, and, of course, reaped his reward by a new 
treaty, in which China ceded still greater possessions on the Amo 
in M intel 


and recognized as the frontier 1ooria the little river J 


By this means Russia gained a port open all the wint ! hie 
boundary was transferred in tive years from 62° north latitude in the 
Sea of Okhotsk to 42° north latitude in the Sea of Ja) A city has 
since beer. founded in this harbor, destined to be the gr it col mere ial 
centre of that region, and called’ Vladi-Vostok, ¢ Kast 
Corearemains to complete the ambition of Russia i ‘ I 





possession will enable her to make the Sea of J: 


discretion. 
With Japan the Russian policy has be 


en one of reat ¢ 





totally unlike that of the western powers. Instead of retaliating 
for injuries, Russia has extenuated them. She has never opposed the 
Japanese Government, but has always given it good advice in straits, 
and has encouraged opposition and resistance to the demands of ot 
nations, Ambassadors dealing on these principles would tind them 
selves much embarrassed by the presence of other European a 
Theretore, when Admiral Putiatin went to Japan after the treaty ot 
Tien-tsin, where he was received most cordially as a former quest, he 
had inserted in the new treaty which he made that the Russian gation 
should reside at Hakodadi, a small northern port, but able to command 
the northern entrance of the Japan Sea, and not at Yedo, wl were 
the representatives of other nations. Here the Russian em sy is siti 
ated on a mountain in the small island of Matsm It is ry 
fortified, and contains houses, barr ils, and a scl whe 
young Japanese learn to read and n, and act as un scious 
missionaries of Russian influence, g gas they do all their knowledgc 
of Europe from Russian sources. Connected with this are docks and 
all the material and conveniences for repairing ships. In fact, Hako 
dadi is now the chief naval station of Russia in the Pacitic, From its 
situation it can easily be rendered a second Sebastopol. A sutlicic 
index of the powerful influence of Russia in Japan is found in th 
recent arrival of several Japanese youths in St. Petersburg, to be edu 
cated in the Russian military and naval schools 

Meanwhile extensive conquests have been made in Central A 
We all remember a rectangular-shaped patch on our maps called Ind 
pendent Tartary. with its three cities of Khiva, Bokhara.and Klik Kana, 


and with the Sea of Aral initscentre. Nearly two-thirds of this region 


are now within the Russian boundaries or subjected to Russian in 
fluence. We have already indicated the successive steps by which the 
empire had advanced to the Sea of Aral and the Syr-Daria or Jaxartes, 
and held the line by a chain of forts. Not content with this barrie 
against the Oshbegs, it was preparing, in 1863, to invade Khokand, 


brought matters to a stand-still. Th 


when the Polish war r, 
kestan and Ay- 


next Ve 


however, the plan was carried out in the capture of Tur 


lietta, by which the Russian frontier was displaced several |] limiles 
to the south. The Khokandians, worsted in subsequent engagement 
fortitied Chemkend to the best of their ability and made a yborn 


The line of 1864, however, was still 
Pretending that in self-defence they had no 


but a futile resistance. unsatisfac- 
tory to the conquerors, 
other resort, they threw themselves still further up the Syr-Daria, close 


to the city of Khokand, enclosing in their lines the populous and flour- 








f Ta Central Asia, and one of its prin 

cipa t [ Russ \ not only develop the r 
f tl the Svr-D but will greatly stimulate trade, 

‘ 1 he ll pa h Russia rather than through Tur 
! | RBokhatr nothet ree trading city, is likely to follow 

the fa f Tashkend ! the Russian occupation to extend to the 
Oxus. In faet. an now acting against Bokhara, ostensibly to 
obtain the release of Struve, the Russian aml assador., Already there 


are Russian steamboats on the Sea of Aral which sail up the Oxus to 


Kungrat in t liate vicinity of Khiva, and the whole country 
west {f the At N ian territory. From Khokand to Pt shawur, 
in India ind t most, 

\ is is t thus held by Russia in Asia, it is her purpose 


to bind it together by roads and forts so as to present a consolidated 


front to attauckins powers, A railroad is in progre ss from Moscow to 
Astrakhan and another projected from Moscow to Orenburg, and thene¢ 
of Aral. The 


.war with England 


to the Sea immense advantages of such a position in 
With a telegraph 


Pacific fleet, and another, alre ady 


e of ident at 
ith the 


Tashkend. British colonies and 


a glance, 


connecting St. 


Petersbure w 


partly complet ad, to British commerce 
the 
for: 


mother country. 


world over would be exposed to sudden and pe rilous assaults be 


could the 
Such a deplorable contingency we are sure the United 
but it has of the least 
rrandizement of its mighty neighbor, and is abso 


be said of 


reinforcements information arrive from 


SCAUTCELY 


States has not the heart to invoke, all countries 


to fear from the iv 
lutely 


free from the jealousy of competition ; which cannot 


our cousins across the wat 


QUARE TRISTIS ? 


with downeast, cowed behavior 








iat lowers 7 


Man’s lot is pain; shall Satan or the Saviour 


And flight is loss. 
The soothing angels of the grievous garden 
St Lunt $s Cross 
And if ymplished all thy eraven fears 
r a" 
On high the martyrs sing, Faith grows in tears 


world, that comes between 


©. child of ¢ 1 bw thee the stars were seen 
Beneath thy fee 
Chou, | r, fallest into no mistake 
\\ 1 miss 
And often « é e B80 d things that make 
Jory S 
is Pt s, with bended kine 





ld pray that Thou shouldst bless if we, 


Like Thee, knew all 


E. Foxron 


UNPUBLISHED 
CONDITION 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY AS TO THE 


OF THE SOUTH. 


Tne following report of the examination of a distinguished Southern 
veneral before Mr. J son and one or two members of Congress, at the 
White House, has ne vious reasons, as yet found its way into print. 


It has been furnished to us by a gentleman in whom we have the utmost 
confidence, but whose name we, of course, cannot reveal 

When General A een examined before the Committee of Fif 
e€ I President sent hit a note to say that he would be glad to see 
] I e evening to me lew Congressmen In tl evening he came, 
ind the f ywing conversation ensued 


Q. By Mr. Howard: What is your name? A 


America 


Major-General A 7, late 





of the Contederate States of 


* army 
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Q. What is your oceupation now? A. Well, 
war ended; I 


sir, I haven't much 


had 
? 


time to do anything since the have been looking after my 


family ; my children were taken with the measles shortly after the fall of 
Richmond. 

Q By Mr. Doolittle: 

A Yes, sir. 

Has there been much measles in the South since the close of the war? 


Q. 
A. A great deal. 


So your children have been having the measles, 
have they ? 


2. More than usual? A. Yes, sir. 
(Mr. Doolittle makes a note on the destitution of the South.) 
(). By Mr. Stevens: 


. 
think it’s a fair question ; 


Well, general, you need not answer, if you don’t 
but have you got the measles yourself? A. I 
don’t think so; but I have n’t much experience in such matters, and I may 
be mistaken. 

Q. How are you living now? A. Well, it costs a good deal to live, now 
that prices are so high; I pay five dollars a day. 

Q. By Mr. Doolittle: A. Yes, sir. 


takes another note of the destitution of the South.) 





“ Five dollars a day ? (Mr. Doolittle 


Q. I suppose that includes rent? A. Yes, but only for one room ; every 


one who lives in the same house with me has to pay the same. 


Q). Are you very crowded’? A. No, there is quite room enough. 


) 

2. 
Q. How many of you live together in this way? A. Several hundred. 
) 

2. 


( A. Yes, I always find it most 


Why, you must be living in a hotel ? 
convenient to do so when I come to a city for a few days. 


Q. What are you speaking of? A. Willard’s Hotel; 1 have been staying 


there for a few days. 


Q. Oh, pshaw! That’s not what I mean. How are you living in the 


As 


South? A. Oh, I must have misunderstood your question. well as 


could be expected. 


Q. Where is your home? A. Albany, Georgia. 
Q. What is the state of feeling among the inhabitants of Albany with 


reference to the United States? A. Well, sir, I have not had much oppor 


tunity to observe the feelings of the people, as the measles 


in my family 
have kept me very much at home. 

Q. What is the general feeling throughout the State about the result of 
the 


ally seem to 


war? A. I think I may say, without hesitation, that the people gener 


{ 


feel as if they have been whipped; but I don’t wish to 
express an opinion d 





finitely on this subject, as I don’t take any news 


pape rs. 
Y You don't se 


any newspapers? A. No; I have fe 


as possible from polities since the c 


It it my duty to 
as much lose of the war, al 
have felt that it was the duty of the 
} 


irs ana 


Southern people to attend t 


private afl not interfere any more than was absolutely neee 





with public matters. But I’m only an old man, sir; you must not atts 
] 


too much importance to what I say. 


q). What is the feeling with regard to the ne 


far as vou know 
Their old 


sure that they cannot do so well free as when under proper 


rroes, as 
A. The feeling to them is, as it always has been, very kind. 

masters feel 

restraint, and, on that account, feel a kind of pity for them, which increases 

their kindness, 

Q. You do not know of any ill-treatment to negroes since the 

A. Not at all. 


ister a litt] 


war 
ended ? It has been found necessary in some cases to admin 
correction, because they were found to ask exorbitant wages ; 
but there has been no cruelty whatever. 

Q. Do you mean that they have been whipped? A. 


I do not know 


about that. I said before that I had thought it better to keep very mucl 
at home. I merely heard once or twice that a little correction had been ad- 
ministered ; I don’t think I enquired what kind had been given. But I’m 
only an old man, sir; you must not attach too much importance to what I 
Say 

Q). What is the feeling to Northern men in the South, as far as vou 
In 


t, 1 have only known of one Northern man passing through our town 


1 


know A. Ido not feel qualified to speak distinctly on that point 








ing the past vear. 





Q. And how was he received? A. Well, he was a correspondent of a 
Boston paper, | believe, and the inhabitants assisted him in his journey 


through the South as soon as they knew his circumstances. (Mr Doolittle 


takes another note of the hospitality of the South.) 


Q. How do you mean “assisted him?” <A. I don’t know, sir, exactly : I 


did n’t see him myself; I tell the story as I heard it from one of my a 


quaintances 
Q. How do you think a Northerner would be treated who openly advo 
cated qualified negro suffrage on an impartial basis in Albany? A. Do you 


| mean how he would be treated by the negroes ? Q. No, sir, by the whites / 
, Sir, 8 
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A. Well, sir, I have never thought of that question before I should y 1 s sst ! 
want more information before I could answer it Strangers are generally harshly it compass ers W 
treated very hospitably i uth nded than their ow S21 
Q. Do you think tl ‘0 could have a fair trial by a Southern jury whom money-gettir su 
now? A. Why, I suppose so, sir; juries are generally fair, 1 believe; IL do be taken to an earnest protes : 
not see why they should not be. They have been accustomed to trying ne- | that, with the examples : 
groes for a great many years. I think I may say that a Southern jury comparisons should not be made t \ 
would understand better than any other men could the peculiarities of th: Ol . I e eXists 
negro character, and would probably, on that account, give him a fairer growth of a plutocracy w s 
trial. secure for itself substanti “ 
Q. What, in your opinion, is the capacity of the negro for education? of birth. Certainly it is not more 
A. According to my experience they have a considerable desire to learn ; Ketchums in broadcloth and K } 
but, gentlemen, the fact is, that you can do nothing with the negro unless the same sentence without fay 
you thr- which we would expose as sea is 
Q. What, sir?) A. Unless you educate him, sir. Within the past three weeks a1 s 
Q. I suppose the white population of the South is hard at work A. Oh, | in Congress ise s 
yes ; every one is hard at work and the Hous I 
Q. Well, what are the vy doing mostly in Albany A. I tl they Or D Hones I 
are mostly assisting each other alon an aspir ) I 
Q. Do you know of any secret organizations at the South to break up thi (but not selfs 


Union? A. No; I have not heard of any tleman of independent mi 


Q. Suppose that the Southern States could now secede from the general | poss!Dly, as charged, by G 


Government, would they do it?) A. Well, I hardly know how to answe Y h fraud, w : 

that question. I do not think that their opinion on the right of secession is | Was a irm against 

changed very much, though it may be. But I’m only an old man, sir;/ and—what must be s s 
ou must not attach too much importance to what I say trayed the people and ver wou ‘ 
Q. Perhaps my question was not plain. In the event of a foreign war, | that the people, who ; 


and the invasion of the United States by a foreign power, would the South vere the victims, actual « 


erners take sides with the invaders or with the United States? <A. Well, | nently pret ny to! s 
- 

















now, sir, you must really allow that ’s hard] easy question nswe ( hese disapy 
I think I may say that the course of the S l, under such cirem s t } s 
stances, de pend somewhat on circumstances stance, if Por il was S 
to invade the Unitee States, I think it hardly like ly that there w ] f 
civil war; but, then, if England and France were to come, it would be hard | 8300 exem] n ¢ s 
to say what would be the result. I do n't know. I do n’t really think I] diserimin nin fay 
can answer your question distinctly. a discrimination against 
Q. Well, in such a case, what would your own course be A. I think | ond instance t! s 
that circumstances might make a decision very difficult. I lave generally | inspecti ! 
found a decision very d ult But in such an event I should like, if pos 
sible, to remain neutral. 3 n! erit s 
Q. What is your own opinion on the constitutional stion of secession’ | | ! 
A. Ido n't think any of the Southern States have seceded. I think they are | 95 . 


‘ 


still in the Union. t r 
Q. What I want te know is, what you think about their constitutional | ness br e of s 


right to secede * ‘ 
President Johnso You need n't answer that question if you do 1 equailty % h we ass 

want to, general. Such a question as that should not be put 
A. Oh, I have no sort of objection to answering it. I have n’t seen the | compari al tes ‘ S 

Constitution for some years, and, as I understand it has been amended a | W: 

good deal lately, I do n’t feel that I can have an opinion on that subject. nsist that b < 


Q. Did you ti 





ke an oath to support the Confederate States while in their | > Caroit ts] 





service? A. Well, I do n't exactly know, sir. I have taken a good many ! 
oaths during the past few years, and I do n't remember whether I took any | (ret Story s 8 
on entering the Confederate service I suppose I did take such im oath it er! i a1 . ° 


anybody asked me to; but then I rather think it must be neutralized two t s. | t ss 


or three I have taken lately to support the United States. But I ’m only | really ¢ 1 8 
an old man, sir; you must not attach too much importance to what | Say he tat s 2 
Q. What, in your opinion, has been the effect of the Freedmen’s Bu 
at the South? A. My feelings are too strong, sir, to sp-eak on tha-t sub-ject I lie s s 
Oh, Mr. Johnson—(the general’s emotions here became so strong that the | ereg2t f the salary S 


subject was dropped and coffee served). republican as the 
—_—_« <>» — 


SERVANTS FOR HIRE AND SERVANTS FROM DUTY. ; 


IN a country where poverty is oftener the resuJt of imprudence than ot ! Vv, ene! ‘ 


misfortune, and where it is more difficult to keep wealth than to amass it 











any attempt to inflame the poor against the rich must be set down to un \\ 

worthy motives. There are, indeed, ve excellent men among us wl polit : 

believe that property, when it has exceede: certain limit of iulatior 5 s S 
—a limit, by the way, which it is no easy matter to determ ven for tl sis ses 
reformers themselves—becomes robbery ; and who are accordit gly in favor suth S 


of sumptuary laws to prevent this excess There are also individual } { n , wns ! 
instances not a few of men who, having moderate and of course defi) 


ite notions of a proper competence, give over increasing their estate be-| crisis, when official knay 











or the municipal life becomes intolerable. The men of standing and prop- 


erty, Without regard to party, rally to the polls and help to fill the trusts 


which have been so abominably abused. But the spasm is soon over. At 
the next election the same class rally more feebly ; the reluctant incumben ts 
decline a second term of office; and the reins slip quietly back into the 


hands of those whose idea of public service is like Mayor Gunther's defini- 
tion of patriotism—enlightened self-interest. 

The second chief cause of indifference to polities on the part of moneyed 
men is the absence of any inducement, apart from an ambition for distine- 
tion, to accept office even when freely tendered. It would be a positive 
sacrifice to interrupt their business for a salary which would hardly pay 
their butcher's bill; and it is small blame to them if they generally decline 
to entertain the proposition. Commissioner Whiting abandoned a highly 
lucrative practice to assist the Government with legal advice, and returned 
President Schultz, of the Metropolitan 
Board of Health, relinquishes an income many times as large as _ his 


his entire salary to the Treasury. 
salary. Here and there one sees similar instances of high devotion, just as 
during the war all degrees of fortune stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
ranks. To censure those who decline to do likewise is certainly prepos- 
terous. Yet the spirit which induces this sort of political self-immolation 
deserves to be imitated as it is almost beyond praise. Because it is not 
more prevalent; because the salaries of office are so inadequate and un 
tempting ; and because office is to a greater or less extent a means of en- 
riching the occupant—our legislatures are entered by veritable chevaliers 
dindustrie, or by venal politicians, whose only care is to vote according to 
their pledges on those public issues which divide parties and determine 
elections. The quarrels of corporations, the competition of private schemes, 
the thousand and one intrigues of a corrupt lobby, do not come before the 
people, and in the nature of things can neither be watched nor understood 
by them. They do not know how often a legitimate enterprise has to pur 
chase a legal sanction for itself; how often an unsuspecting interest finds 
itself attacked by some filibuster in or out of the legislature, who expects 
to be bought off. They do not know with what comfortable consciences 
in this way bribe their enemies and outbribe their rivals, who 


would scorn to tell @ lie or to pick a purse. 


men can 
We do not say that the simple 
remedy for this disease (whose symptoms are truly formidable) is to send 
to but we submit that they would if 
there be likely to head the list of the incorruptibles. 


none but rich men the legislature ; 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
XXXVI, 
Boston, April 11, 1866. 
I wAs not able, in the space afforded my last letter, to complete the 
I undertook then to describe the 


feelings of the white population there ; to-day I wish to speak of the blacks. 


résumé of my observations in the South. 


The present condition of the negroes in the States which I have been 
visiting, if it be compared with their condition during the summer and 
fall of last year, will be pronounced prosperous. Though it is often 
denied, there must have been a great deal of anger and dislike in the 
feeling with which the Southern people regarded the newly emancipated 
slaves. The newspapers did now and then print an editorial article 
kind of freedmen, and 
praising them for a faithful adherence to their masters through all the 


recommending a and generous treatment the 


war. This I learned to look upon as being very often only an indi 
rect expression of the Southern theory that the system of slavery was not 
hated by the race subject to it. For constantly, in almost every issue of 
aimost all the newspapers, sometimes even in the columns of advertisements, 
many contemptuous and injurious flingsat the negroes, and the talk of 
the people among themselves showed that their opinions were better re- 
tlected in the correspondence and local paragraphs than in these occasional 
editorials. They were very ready to hear and repeat any story that made 
against the freedmen. The ignorance, the viciousness, the insolence of ne- 
groes, were insisted on. I[t was always assumed that the unknown perpe- 
trator of any crime must be a negro; and in every way the observer was 


made to feel that in the South, however great in old times may have been 


the love for the slave, there was not much love for the freedman. He was 
led also to reflect that if the saying is a true one that man cannot be just to 
his neighbor unless he loves him, the future of the colored population, so 


far as the Southern whites should have power over it, would be anything 


but bright. 
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inconsiderate or prejudiced with an excuse for declaring that emancipation 
had ruined them as laborers. Impelled by various motives, many were 
wandering about without regular occupation or fixed abode. I met men 
plodding along Virginia and North Carolina roads who had come from dis- 
tant parts of those States, or from distant States, seeking work or looking 
for relatives. One man I remember who had walked from Georgia in the 
hope of finding at Salisbury a wife from whom he had been separated years 
before by sale. In Louisiana, I met men and women who since the war had 
made long journeys in order to see their parents or children. I dare say 
there must have been thousands of such cases. Traversing the South Car- 
olina roads in December, it was common to see parties of hungry, ill-clad 
negroes moving towards the coast country, whence, during the war, thou- 
sands had been removed for safety’s sake, when it was feared that the lower 
districts would be invaded. They wanted to get back to the region with 
which they were familiar, or they thought to find employment in labor 
which they understood better than that which they were leaving, or they 
were set adrift by their employers, or it might easily be that no place could 
well be worse than the region in which they found themselves when the 
war closed, These were sights that seemed to fill every white Southerner 
with anger. A public officer of the State said to me, as we rode together in 
a stage, “See those d—d niggers! 
into Columbia. 


They think of nothing but crowding 
’ Next day, in the office of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, I found an answer to his question. I saw there one of 
the men whom we had passed upon the road, and whose laziness had been 
bitterly condemned. He was old, half naked, foot-sore, and hungry. They 
had given him some army biscuits and promised him transportation by rail 
towards Georgetown District. 


What do they want there?’ 


“He could get work on a rice plantation 
there,” he said, “and rice was his work ; he did n’t know cotton very well. 
He had been discharged by the man who hired him that year and had 
received no wages for all his work, except some bushels of corn, which he 
and his family had brought away on their backs. He had lived in the 
up-country three years, ever since his master moved him, but had been 
born and raised in the Pedee rice country.” Of such cases as this too there 
must have been many thousands. I saw them occurring in all the months 
between August and January. 

Undeniably the negroes were at that time somewhat ignorant of the 
right use to be made of their freedom, though the extent of this ignorance 
has, in my opinion, been much exaggerated. At no time, I think, has any- 
thing like a majority of the negroes thought that freedom meant exemption 
from labor. I have never met one who seemed to think so, and certainly at 
no time has the behavior of a majority of them shown that they enter- 
tained such a notion. Yet many of them were idle for weeks together, 
and were too apt to be lazy and refractory, to violate the contracts which 
they had made, and to set too high a value on their services as laborers. | 
remember talking with an old negress in Louisiana, who spoke contemptu 
ously of the stupidity of the negroes living on the great plantations ; they 
knew “ nothing but just crop,” she said ; they stared at every little thing ; it 
made her laugh. She accounted for their ignorance by saying that they 
were never allowed to go anywhere except on to the levee in front of the 
overseer’s house, and so never saw anything. That such a people, and 
almost all were such to some degree, should have taken advantage of their 
new liberty to go away from the plantation and see what the world outside 
was like, is not strange. Moreover, on many plantations their freedom was 
In many cases to leave the plantation of their birth 
was to leave a tyrannical master. In the towns they could see the Northern 
troops, and talk with the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


only a hame, a rumor. 


So for months 
the negroes were restless, and got the ill word of every one incapable of 
making allowances for their peculiar position. 

It is to be remembered, too, that most of the farmers and planters were 
cultivating but little land in 1865, and confined their attention to the ratsing 


of breadstuffs, so that many laborers were necessarily idle. In the summer 


and early autumn of that year, then, the popular Southern opinion of the 


negro was, very probably, lower than it had ever been before, and the 
negroes, without the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau, would have been more 
nearly defenceless before “their enemies than at any previous time. The 
almost universal judgment was that laziness and improvidence were inher. 
ent in the negro nature, and that in much less than a century the negroes 
as a people would be extinct. The more hopeful saw in emancipation a 
great blessing to the South ; white laborers would come in, and the black 
race would perish. The despondent thought that their country was utterly 


| ruined by emancipation, the long heats of the Southern climate precluded 
| the employment of white laborers, and the black race in a state of freedom 
' 


was sure to perish. I may remark, in passing, that most Southerners who 


The_negroes themselves were at that time furnishingJpeople who were | were much interested in the question seemed rather to look upon the 
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expected immigration of white men as a means of supplying Southern land. 
holders with a laborious and obedient peasantry than as the incoming of a 
class of men who soon would cease to be hireling laborers and become land 
holders themselves. 

Before January was gone the condition of the negroes began to improve. 
The operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau, of which the influence was felt 
in almost every county, had at least familiarized the minds of the negroes 
and their former masters with the fact. not learned at once, that the slaves 
had been really emancipated. Numberless instances of wrongs redressed, 
of misconceptions cleared away by reiterated instructions, had taught both 
classes of persons much that both needed to learn, for it is true that the 
master has been found as much in need of enlightenment and advice as the 
freedman and more in need of close watching. Not infrequently, too, the 
master has needed assistance and protection, and I have never, I believe, 
known assistance to be withheld. I think the Bureau to have been of the 
greatest value to the South. Not that I have not met with officers belonging 
to it who were unfit for their positions. Some that I have seen were unfit to 
hold any office which would require judgment or character in him who 
administered it. But most of these officials whom I saw were laborious and 
tolerably competent public servants, and even in the rare instances where I 
found them Jisgracefully unqualified to discharge the duties of the post, it 
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was impossible for me to deny that, on the whole, it was better that even they | 


should be there than that no one should be there. Both the white and 
black population of the South are, in my opinion, incalculably better off 
than if the Bureau had not assisted in the passage from the old system to 
thenew. Evensome Southern men admit this to be true; but, of course, to 
the mass of the white people the Bureau is odious. 

As the public mind became accustomed to the new order of things and 
was able to look forward instead of around, the planting community found 
itself in better courage than the planters themselves six months before 
would have thought possible. 
Year. It often encouraged me, after the hopeless and truculent talk that 
I had been hearing about the worthlessness of the niggers, and the speedy 


The change came over them about New 


extermination of the niggers, to observe that the actions of the speakers be- 
lied their words. 
no free nigger could be made to work, that the country was ruined, that the 
extinction of the whole race of niggers was a certainty and very desirable, 
and an hour afterwards I would perhaps learn from him that he was getting 


| eral Government would hardly be able to cast votes enough to 


For example, a man would say in the hotel parlor that | 


a vast farm under cultivation, that he was expecting to earn his living and | 


probably make a fortune from the paid labor of some sixty or seventy freed- 
men, and that his intentions, so far as I could judge, were to treat his 
laborers with reasonable kindness. 


| 
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may be called a deficiency of knowledge merely. Certainly I did not come 
away from the South believing that there was any body of men there un 
fitted by nature for exercising any rights that are exercised by American 
citizens. During the war the negroes, of course, sided with the North. They 
believed that if the North should be successful they would be fi And 
to-day, so far as they can understand the questions which agitate the people, 
they are of the Union party. But I hesitate to apply i ty 
to their feeling towards the Government. They have never iu country 
Leaving out of view the present fitness of the freedmen to exercise the 
elective franchise, one who sees the condition of the South and perceives 
the general feeling of hostility to the Government is forced to consider the 
expediency of proclaiming universal suffrage. ‘There is little doubt in my 


mind as to the side on which the negro vote would be cast 


now, it is possible to conceive, every planter may control the votes of all 
his negro laborers. But so far as this is a question of expediency at all, 
it is a question of to-day, and the pressing problems of American politics at 
the present time are such as touch the negro so nearly that they may be 


rs he woud 





said to be his own personal, concerns. As regards th 


ese mat 
not remain in ignorance as to what men were his friends, and what men 
were not. The class-leader and preacher, the intelligent house-servant, the 
black men who are able to read, would save the voter from the dees ns 
of his employer. In the minds of the negroes there is always a secret dis 
trust of the white man, and especially of the Southern white man. The 


r 


coercive power of the employer, the coercive power of bitter prejud 
the great mass of Southern white men, would be obstacles more formidable. 
I think that the negroes unprotected by the mili 


farv ant) it f the cet 
Itarv authority oF the pen 





elections of any one Southern county. Yet I found some men, Northerners 
mostly, and negroes, who seemed to believe that the competition of parties 
would soon produce a favorable change in this regard, and they k a more 
hopeful view of the matter than I was able to take. I found the Union 
men nearly or quite as unwilling to see negroes voting as the secessionists 
are. All parties, I think, would agree that the first step must be taken by 


the general Government, or the desired end is many years distant 

I say nothing of the more general aspect of the grant of the franchise as 
a means of gradually elevating the freedman by giving him a power which 
might be as efficient to elevate him in other respects as the new power of 
laborer, 


selling his labor has been efficient in improving his condition as a 


As a means of aiding the loyal people to retain what has been won by war, 


it would, in my opinion, be powerful at the present time only when joined 


with the other means of doing the same thing—the military occupation of 
| the South until she gives guaranties which cannot be revoked 
The work of teaching the freedmen, which is now going on, will not 


This practical and humaner view of the matter was much more the | 


general view in those States where I was travelling after January 
than it had been during the summer in the more northerly States. 
I ascribed it mainly to the fact that the negroes held in their hands, 
if no other power, the one power of freely selling their labor in open 


market. No doubt the existence of the Bureau and the consequent absence 


| 


of State legislation in reference to this question had much to do with keep- | 


ing the market an open one. Judging from what I saw in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, I should say that a great majority of the 
freedmen are now receiving tolerably good treatment and tolerably good 
wages. To pronounce whether or not their wages are good enough I am 
not competent, and when I say that they are well treated, I speak of them 


merely in their character of men hired to labor. That there is any general 


desire or even any general willingness on the part of the Southern people | 


to aid the negro in becoming as valuable a member of society as he might 


become, in educating and otherwise elevating himself, I-do not believe. | 


Whether or not the ability-;which just at the present moment he possesses, 
to secure for himself fair wages and exemption from bodily hurt, is to be 
taken as proof of the further ability to extort from his employers a fair 
chance in life for himself and his children, may well be doubted. It has not 
always been found the fact in other countries that a laboring class, because 
its labor is honestly bought and paid for, necessarily obtains all its social 
and political rights. And no such class in other countries, at least in mod- 
ern days, has beea opposed by prejudices so strong as those against which 
the negro will have to contend. Indeed, in my opinion, what he has gained 
already cannot yet be regarded as his permanent and secure possession. 

I did not find the freedmen taking much interest in topics of this nature 


They are, of course, very deficient in all knowledge of the life outside of 


their own painfully narrow experience. I speak now of the mass and not 
of a considerable class of negroes who seemed to me as well informed and 


as clever as most other men of my acquaintance. The majority are densely 


| a Re 
greatly affect the adult negroes. 


No great number of them, I should say, 


are under instruction. I found that the children, wherever it was possible 
for them to reach a school, were docile pupils, regular in their attendance, 


+ 


rapid in their progress than white 
of 1 life. I think the 


school 
iren taught, and may be expected 


more laborious in application and more 


} 


children accustomed to th 
parents are anxious to have thei 


e regular routine 


chil 


ucating them. 


Oo 


r 
1 It is not in their power to 


make sacrifices for the sake of « 


do much. It will be interesting to watch the course of affairs in Louisiana 


during the current year, where, people have 


since February, the colored 
They bel 


ieve that learning is 


been required to support their own schools, 


to raise them to an equality with the white race, and are, therefore, eager 
for schools. I do not know why this feeling should not be of permanent 


operation. 
I see that encouraging accounts of the industry of 
My experience in the South, both 


the freedmen are 


coming in from all parts of the South. 

as a traveller and as a resident and an employer of negroes, was such that I 

needed no reports of this sort to convince me that a negro fairly paid and 

otherwise justly dealt with, living under the same restraints of law which 

are found necessary for white men, is a satisfactory laborer 
>. 

ENGLAND, 


Lonpon, March 31, 1866. 


SrxceE I wrote last the reform bill discussion has entered on a new and 


somewhat more exciting stage. Gradually the Government has peree ived, 


°.2 * . +) Sa .. he 
what any man with a clear head could have told them from the first, that 
. e ° e *y ° . ee at ? that . 
the idea of passing a reform bi!] without agitation was as absurd as that of 


++ 
Al 


turning a windmill without wind. Up to the end of last week the chances 


* " . } . 6 ») € 
seemed to be growing daily I ; as each day 


of the | g 
ng on the subject of reform, 


jill passing 





went by without any indication of popular feeli 


oe . . “ + | > saw for 
member after member on the ministerial side began to feel the way for a 


ignorant, and comprehend nothing of the meaning of politics. I suppose it | secession to the opposition ranks. Then Mr. Gladstone, jealous as he is of 
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s he wi iot dispos be children of the village school began playing during the service at 
sion House of Com- the game of pitch half-penny. I should tell you that in an English parish, 
y | been at first, he where the clergyman is at all active, any laborer who wants to stand well 
ind u e opponents Who) with thi gentle-folks” must punctually bend his children to the Sunday- 
ad 1g working- school; whence they are marched twice a day to church, to sit on benches 
emies, instea bein ir whe heir feet cannot touch the ground and where they are frozen in win 
i tles Dn In fact, he ter and baked in summer. This, however, is a parenthesis. To resume: 
P ment from the narrow one of The wicked little Inkberrow school-girls not only tossed up half-pence in 
l it vad and general one church, but they quarrelled about the payment of their losses. One child 
\ heir due share of electoral had lost a penny, and after some wrangling it was restored to her by another 
House of Commons knew—he juvenile delinquent, who discovered she had a penny too much. Some- 
nu; and forthwith a number of the) how the scandal came to the ears of the vicar, and he resolved that 
» defer any idea of deserting their,a dire example must be made. To the clerical mind irreverence in 
il would be responded to out of doors. , church is the worst of sins; I can recollect, when I was at school 
‘ said, has at last found a ery, the “citizen | years ago, certain ill-conditioned boys kicked a hassock out of church 
a bad cry to go to the country with. | as we were leaving the sacred edifice. I can remember that our master, 
s lown to the constituencies to get up dem-| who was a clergyman, gravely informed us that to the sin of disobedience 
next week Mr. Gladstone himself goes) we had added the crime of sacrilege. A similar opinion was probably en 
vs in the chief towns; Mr. Bright | tertained by Mr. Gray, vicar of Inkberrow. The chief offender in the 
L moderation which has characterized his late | squabble was a little girl called Aunty Ballard, eleven years of age, who 
the Birmingham reformers in the | had returned the penny the other child had lost. Her family were not, in 
e ‘ dirty ispiracy” of the Tories and | Mr. Gray’s opinion, well-conducted people ; and she herself had had com 
hae ild be carried at once | plaints made against her by her school-fellows, If her ears had been soundly 
: London mob as that which gath- | boxed, no more would have been said about the matter. But Mr. Gray 
Ga England. had resolved that the terrors of the law must be employed to convert the 
jovernment depends upon the response nfant criminal from her wicked ways. So, on the following morning the 
. r corresponded to the hopes of | village constable presented himself, by the vicar’s orders, at the cottage of 
wh eetings have been held in| the Ballards, and walked the child off a distance of some miles, crying all 
e announced as about to be held. | the way, and consigned her to the lock-up on a charge of having stolen a 
3 anal ial air It takes a long time| penny in church. The keeper of the lock-up took her out of the cell be- 
Next week we hi: our Easter holidays, | cause she cried so bitterly and gave her into the custody of his wife. The 
e or less intoxicated ; and the week | parents applied to get the child out on bail, but the vicar-magistrate re 
and the struggle recommences. I do n’t | fused to listen to any such proposition as calculated to injure the effect of 
1 one in American political jargon, but | his moral lesson. So this unhappy little child was kept in confinement till 
ust n your country as “ being on | the following Friday, when the petty sessions met under the chairmanship 
I W on the fences and | of her perse cutor, When the case was called on, the vicar announced that 
form or throw their feet into the | his object was attained. He admitted with a delightful candor that he 
\ m the amount of o1 pressure | knew he had no evidence to support the charge, that he never intended to 
I SSIp ¢ he clubs is that the bill will press it, that he had caused the child to be arrested without a Warrant or 


by a very narrow majority, and will | any f 


» its claim to exist 


enters 48 an ingre- | selves 


ndon clubs to be 


formal deposition whatever, and that his only object had been to pun. 
ish her for her general misconduct. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
o have said, | nothing more would have been heard of the matter. The parents of the 


1 


hen, I should | child would have been toid from the bench they ought to be grateful to the 


t vicar for his kindness, and that they had better chastise the offender them- 


but, happily, some Birmingham people happened to hear of the case, 


and so public attention was called to it. The result will probably be the 


reformers are even yet prepared to | dismissal of Mr. Gray from the bench of magistrates, but beyond that 
effect by a more democratic Parliament. , nothing will be done. <A child is always an object of sympathy ; but of the 
. rhaps, rather than political, which | country gentlemen who condemn Mr. Gray most strongly not one in a hund 
sur yy the working-classes would cer- | red will perceive that the general principle on which he acted was one in 
r even to suggest them, would be | defensible in itself. To assert that the laboring class has a right not only 
classes that the advanced Liberals | to kind treatment but to perfect equality and independence, is still counted 
I instance, anybody acquainted with | a heresy in our agricultural districts. 
a f he were honest and unprejudiced, | The other day a certain number of Kent laborers met together and 


istice by unpaid magistrates belonging 
iss, is a very real and serious grievance. Of | below a certain rate. 


as something to recommend it. The exer 


sis one of the many inducements to English | of a social revolution. 


Wor f Rritial 3 ; 1 ] 
vork OF british society depends upon the 


1 it is a popular theory in our! extent adsecripti glebe. 


founded a sort of trades union, pledging themselves not to work for farmers 
If the union should prosper, a fact about which it is 
too early to express any opinion, this meeting wouid be the commencement 
Practically, farm laborers are still to a considerable 
Some few years ago I had an interest in certain 
mining works started in one of the home counties. The company which 


i not extravagant Wages—about 


s. Moreover, the system, like other | proposed to work the mine paid fair thoug 
work s badly in practice as you would | fourteen shillings a week. This was above the average rate of wages paid 
| entlemen” are iinly more lenient to! in the district ; and forthwith the farmers assembled, and agreed not to r 
he bench, than the farmers would be them- | employ any men who left their service to work for the company. The con 
can be reasonably said; as between laborer | sequence was that they had to import laborers from a distance, and, as the 
strates administer justice with substantial | enterprise failed, the neighborhood derived no benefit from the competition. 
aw. But in cases where class feeling is |The truth is, nobody can really understand England f#ll they learn to what 
y scant justice from a magisterial tribunal. , an extent the feudal system still exists in our counties. The majority of 
some interest in England, seems to me to. our Liberals are born and bred in the towns and the manufacturing districts. 
f 1] } and know very little personally of English country life. It was my fortune 


yuntry life re 








ic peace and the chairman of the petty sessions at 
ket town. The clergyman in question is, I believe, very 
I'wo or three Sundays | authorities. One reminiscence of country life let me tell you here. In our 


and very Zealous lf not Very wise. 


al 


, 


ly is than a volume 


Inkberrow, near Birmingham, 


» be born and brought up in one of the most agricultural of our counties 

, 

and therefore I think I know more about the real strength and weakness 
of England than many persons who would be looked upon as far higher 
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village there was a gentleman who had made his fortune in trade, who was’ A new ballet was bro the day 8 it ) 
not aman of much refinement or high culture, but who hunted with the called “La fidanzata valacca sic y M. M oO 
hounds, and held his own in country societies. Like most self-made men, same evening the new Cris , ( s 
he was somewhat touchy about the respect paid him, and he noticed with was admirably we ‘ ed. The br ers R t WW aris 
surprise that his laborers when they passed him on the road never touched superintend d the r rsals 
their hats to him. He remonstrated with them, and was told the reason W ithin the last week we lost two <¢ ( 
was, that though he was’a good master he was not a “ gentleman born pos@érs—M, Pacini and M. Clapiss M. At }? Was Ni 5 
He threatened to dismiss them, but the threat had no effect. They were in 1778. He studied music r ( sa, bre S 
very sorry, they said, to leave him; but touch their hats they would not for his younger days he was a gr at ( s 
love or money. And so long as the passion of any Englishman is to become tempt to establish a Parthen mn re lle Was s 
a landed proprietor, and so long as any instinct of country life is aristocratic of Castelnuovo at the time when was besiege y 4 Rt 
in its tendency, I do not believe in this country becoming really democratic | Ferdinand LV. in the presence of Nelson. ‘I s 
in its institutions. _— cai. by Admiral Caracciolo were ultimately com t a \ 
— ‘ thins roic defence. Notwithstandi l sc was s rs 
PARIS GOSSIP. decimated. Pacini 1 8 es Marseilles 
ene Fe a 
DUELLING seems once more to be the order of the day. M. Brame, a mig pecan . ie re _— " 
deputy and a member of the ¢iers-parti in the Corps Législatif, in the course ess ; om se oun - peels oe 7 — : 
ola speech delivered late ly in the chamber, cast some Very severe Te tlections Lita wat eg we sh Po ths 7 nia 
on the Paris press, which he described as the most venal press in Europe. oe — = - ae sane —_ : . ' 
A gentleman connected with the press sent him yesterday a challenge, and ee. 3 — nee on oe a 4 n 
negotiations are still going on at the time of my writing. M, Paul de Casaag Pear . oH rte ee ‘ i Eo : 
nac, son of M. Granier de Cassagnac, a deputy and journalist, who in his rel “ gg Pohang eat oo ae 
various speeches most strenuously opposed the liberty of the press, has also Perens = ees 6 tie r : m2 
sent a challenge to one of the editors of Figaro for having, as he complains ii Bi eee : 7: — ” : 
spoken in disrespectful terms of his father. This affair is also still unsettled lined —o a z . : : 
Another rumor has spread of a dispute likely to be settled by the sword in ee on gceetRE ‘ 
the highest rank of society, but I should not be justified in giving you the Scat andrei ; . a : a 
hames at present. ’ graved, and it was Pacini w . s s s 
The young Prince of Denmark has made quite a hit in Paris. The bea pe dieiantrpecn staat % ; ; wage rs 
monde say, “qu il est brillant et spirituel.’ Every day some new bon im entrusted his w mass a oe oe 3 : : 
either really his or manufactured for him, 1s attributed to him and eagerly - ane a tax ee : eee 
passed from salon to salon. . unlantt, ene Sheneene es Sie aa ae 
Speaking of illustrious visitors reminds me of the popularity of the phsgreeiieny pple _ ~_— ren ; : : 7 
young King of Portugal during his stay here. You will probably remem _ _ — pamege shee -saocssensgiune 4 ; - rae 
ber that while in Paris he paid several visits to the celebrated maestro - Italy. He we paket - hate 
Rossini. On one of these occasions, it appears, the young King promised “ en riniaiincegieomancian " ee i " hor eae e 
Rossini that on his return to Portugal he would send him as a present some ws i, rN fee ee : ‘ pede: 
port wine such as he had never tasted, It appears, also, that on his return veer a ™ sa —— 
to Portugal the King forgot his royal promise, till the musician, tired of = is mage p ‘ 
waiting, and determined not to lose the promised gift, wrote the following abimanenibage . ' eo : . oor 
letter : 1 ee ne = ; 
‘You promised me some port wine, sire, and I have not yet received it. oo Sa rg ; P , : 
Your Majesty cannot surely have forgotten this promise. ” Kings forget | ®udiences with the f — sive ” sda 
nothing ; but permit me, sire, to remind you that I am an old man, and that | Paris is connected with \y 1est 
at my age one grows impatient at waiting.” | The subscription 1 1 y Gen 
I do not know whether the plain-spoken reminder had the desired effect. | ora] ° eieeidiian has a 10,000 francs. valli L0V,000 
Very probably it had, and no doubt Rossini has already made himself familiar | fpanes are to be sp ul c 
with that august wine, the flavor of which must have reminded him of Don | s yares of Nantes, and ‘ 8 ‘ 
César’s famous monologue : fect sand the erect i G he Marquis Pi n, 
+e + i’al -] ; 1 . it | 
ie cn palasant poate sppelk regs my —— | who was killed at th Cas > 8, LO0U 
Xéres-les-Chevaliers noffre rien de pareil.”’ | Yesterday I paid a visi Champs Mars s SS 
Although we are in Lent, most of our fashionable saloons are still open | been made in the building iniversal ext I 867. I n 
for music and dancing. The soirée given by the Duchess of Fitzjames was | say I was delighted so mu as I was astonishe ‘I I at 
most brilliant. The Princess Dadiani had a grand reception at the Hotel | army of workmen amounting tos sands os 
du Louvre. There have been three official dinners at the Tuileries, and a/ dirty and ragged. Nearly every a ™ — z 
ball on a large scale is contemplated by the Empress, but as yet no day is | heard, and, for the first time in m3 I " Bisa 
fixed. Finally, to wind up the winter ([ mean, of course, the winter of the must have been a ‘ om - ~ 
monde élégant), two fétes are to be given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs one would imagine pyrat “ 2 ri ce s 
for the benefit of the works of the schools of Saint Joseph. These fétes are built. Those who have b ay + rae w pie Pn 
to be superintended by the Countess Tascher de la Pagerie, and are to come recognizing the Champs de Mars, On al! sides ng® aing aan Ene 
off on the 18th and 20th of next month. The unusually splendid scale upon | ground fetches enort s prices. But witeene = Se eee 
which they are to be got up is already the talk of our fashionable faubourgs, | ment one can form no idea of what the bulaing Witt S ye, a oe 
and it is supposed that Madame Tascher, who lives at the Tuileries, will | it has hardly risen above the leve: « cf the groune his MUC Oo sits 
shortly be quite besieged with applications for tickets. however, that it will be ofened in the mon May, 186%. 
Prince Napoleon will leave Paris in a few days for Naples. He has suc 
ceeded in selling his hotel in the Avenue Montaigne, known as the Maison a | nea 
de Dioméde, to M. de Quinsonas for nearly £50,000. This gentleman is also Col 1 CSPOone chce. 
the proprietor of that magnificent hotel built by Prince Sothkoff which a 
is contiguous to that of Prince Napoleon. Vs P SOPHY. 
Our amateurs of dancing are anxiously awaiting the arrival of ar saga teciniaiiaiamae _ 
artiste who surpasses everything that has as yet been witnessed. This To ra Epitor or Tuk Nation: Pe 
young lady’s name is Woronsoff. M. St. Leon has composed a ballet In the numberof THe Nation for March *t agg - ppt 
Philadeiplila ~ s 





in order to show off the superior choregraphic abilities of this Russian 


danseuse, who has been engaged by the Academie Impériale de Musiqu | begs 


sof Robert Owen,” recently published 1n 
to assure the reviewer that he takes 


his strictures in good part. 
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Indeed 
clusive a reply to his own question, “ Why was this biography written %” 
J 


hat man is a creature of organization and circumstances—the subject of 


it is true, as the reviewer intimates, that “the philosophy which teaches 


conditions and the result of law’—is the philosophy of Buckle and Draper, 
and that in combating it these are the men, and not Owen, who are to be 
met, the author of the biography readily admits that he is not “the man 
for that.’ 

But, creeping comes before walking. While Buckle and Draper are moving 
‘the 


amon savans, Owen is seen among the hard-fisted, bare-armed occupants 


of the workshop and factory. His theory is mature enough for the grade of 
mischief which it is designed to do, and his doctrines are strong enough to 
overturn the foundations of society, if once adopted; and why should a 
common, plain man like the author of the biography ascend to the upper- 
most seats of the synagogue of modern “sociology,” where Buckle and 
Draper receive honor ? 

Far better that he should concern himself with the A, B, C of the 
science contained in Owen’s “immature theory.” And this is his apology 
Buckle and Draper are theorists; Owen applied his prin- 
Out of 
Owen's egg will infallibly come Buckle and Draper’s chicken, however diffi 


for the book. 
ciples to living men, and the biography shows with what success. 


cult it may be to recognize one in the other. 


supreme law of Jehovah, which governs alike the motions of the planets 
and the falling of a sparrow, that man will never be a disciple of the 
Buckle and Owen school. 


{We doubt whether the writings of Robert Owen are exerting the | 


injurious influence upon the working-classes in this country that the 
writer of the above letter supposes. But, if they are, he is perfectly 
right in assailing them with all possible vigor wherever he finds them. 
We haye no more sympathy with the drift and tendency of those 
writings than he has. We still believe, however, that his work would 
he better done if done with less of the theological, and more of the 
ethieal and scientifie, animus. 
practical issues. 

Ep, NATION, 


literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN, of the firm of Strahan & Co., an English 


publishing house which opened a branch here last year, has something to | 


say in a late number of “ The Bookseller” concerning the way in which his 


firm has been treated by the authorities of the New York Custom House, | 
and by several New York publishers, who sat like a jury on his invoices, | 


and rendered some extraordinary verdicts. The facts of the case are that, 
in November last, Mr. Strahan sent three consignments of books to the 
igent of Strahan & Coa. in New York, the market value of which books was 
2d. 


0 
ri 


L374 8s. They arrived here, but were not delivered to the consignee on 


the payment of the regular duty of twenty-five per cent., being detained by | 


somebody in the Custom House until some New York publishers should 
have an opportunity to examine them, and to judge whether or no they 
were honestly invoiced. It was after the middle of January that the 
books were subjected to such examination, the result of which may be 


The Nation. 


: = 
he feels under a positive obligation to him for supplying so con- o the consignee for £800, and then for £600, both of which offers were de- 


If a man is satisfied, from | 
Owen's experiment, that in all social reforms reference must be had to the | 


His book does not sufficiently meet | 
We sincerely trust, nevertheless, that it will do good. | 


guessed from the fact that the first item which came up, one thousand | 


copies of a little book published by Strahan & Co., and sold by them for 
eighteenpence in boards, and invoiced at the rate of sixpence a copy, was 
declared to be worth one shilling and ninepence in London! The con- 
signee showed that the book was sold there in dozens, at eightpence half. 
penny a copy ; which led to the enquiry why it was invoiced at sixpence, 
whereupon he stated that it was sold for much léss in thousands than in 
dozens, and observed also that Strahan & Co. had some time previously 
manufactured for an American firm one thousand copies of a three-and-six- 
penny volume for tenpence a copy, which gave them a profit of ten per 
cent. This circumstance had no weight with the judges, one of whom de- 
clared that the transaction could not have been a regular one, and that, 
even if it were, it should not be made arule. Ona final appraisement the 
one-and-ninepence a copy, the pretended value of an eighteen-penny vol- 
ume, was reduced to ninepence, with the intimation, however, that all the 
books were confiscated. The Custom House authorities offered to sell them 


_tory of England,” will be published early in May. 
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clined. The books being in demand, he made an estimate of the price at 
which they could be manufactured here, and offered that sum for them. It 
was accepted, as well, indeed, it might be, being just £400 in excess of the 
Such, in brief,is the substance of Mr. 
Strahan’s statement, no one particular of which has been, or attempted to be, 
disproved. The judgment which all fair-minded men will pass upon this 
case is not likely to be a favorable one, either for the American publishers 
who concerned themselves about Strahan & Co.’s books, or for the authori- 
who confiscated them. As regards the first, one of two things 
is evident, either that they were ignorant of the low rates at which books 
can be manufactured in England, which it is not easy to believe, for many 
reasons, or that they were determined to do what they could to keep English 
books out of the American market. A subsequent attempt on their part to 
have a double duty imposed upon foreign books, viz., a tax of twenty-five 
| cents a pound in addition to the duty of twenty-five per cent., favors the last 
supposition, which is a discreditable one in whatever light it is looked at. 
For the Custom House authorities something can be said both for and against 
| their action. It was their business, of course, to see that the Government 
was not cheated of its dues by the means of fraudulent invoices ; but it was 
equally their business to know the value of what they were to collect duties 
upon. They attempted te arrive at this knowledge in the case of Strahan & 
Co., but did not succeed, not much to their regret, we may suppose, since the 
Government was benefited to the extent of four hundred pounds. The office 
of appraiser of books, if there be such an one, demands a familiarity with 
| books, new and old,and a remembrance of prices possessed by very few men, 
| and scarcely to be expected in one at all likely to attain such an office. It 
is not too much to say that neither the present incumbent nor his predeces- 
sor possessed these requisites. 


original duty of twenty-five per cent. 


ties 


The former was much complained of for the 
| delays which attended his examination of books, especially old books, which 
we have known to be detained for weeks in his department. How unfitted 
for their places ordinary appraisers of books sometimes are may be gathered 


from the fact that one of these officials once seized the reprint of the first 
| folio of Shakespeare, which was invoiced at £5, its full value, for the first 
folio itself, which, he justly observed, was worth £100. He had to be 
shown the date of the reprint, which was some two hundred years later 
than that of the original edition, before he could be convinced that the 
Government would not be defrauded by his passing the volume at the price 
|it was invoiced. To return to Strahan & Co. They have been hardly 
treated by the Custom House and the trade, but they must not confound 
these interests with the expression of American feeling towards them. They 
publish good books and good magazines, both of which we need, and there 
is no reason why they should not succeed in New York as they have done 


| in London. 
| 


—The list of new books in press by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields promises 
|an unusual amount of good reading for the summer and fall months. It is 
as follows: “ Life of Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts,” by his son, Edmund 
| Quincy ; “ The Origin and History of the Books of the Bible,” by Calvin E. 
Stowe, D.D.; “ The South Since the War,” by Sydney Andrews (“ Dixon,” 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser) ; “ Biglow Papers, Second Series,”;by James 
Russell Lowell; “ Royal Truths,” by Henry Ward Beecher; “Summer 
Rest,” by Gail Hamilton ; “ The Picture of St. John,” by Bayard Taylor; 
“Life and Letters of James G. Percival,” by Julius H. Ward; “The Mas- 
querade and Other Poems,” by John G. Saxe ; ‘“‘ The Yankee in Canada,” by 
Henry D. Thoreau; “ The Complete Poetical Works of Miss Muloch ;” 
“ Fifteen Days,” by the author of “ The Record of an Obscure Man ;” “ Spare 
Hours, Second Series,” by Dr. John Brown; “ Drift, a Sea-shore Idyl, and 
other Poems,” by George Arnold ; “Journal of Travels in Brazil,’ by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Agassiz ; “ Treasures from the Prose:Works of John Milton ;” 
“ Companion Poets, Volume Second ;” “ The Complete Prose Works of John 
G. Whittier” (new edition); “ Rainbows, for Children,” new edition ; 
“ Breathings of a Better Life,” edited by Lucy Larcom ; “ Lectures on Greece, 
Ancient and Modern,” by the late President Felton; “ Boys’ History of 
England,” by Charles Kingsley ; “ Christina Rossetti’s Poems ;” “ Stories of 
Many Lands,” by Grace Greenwood ; “‘ Mrs. Aker’s Poetical Works ;” “ Char- 
acter and Characteristics,” by E. P. Whipple; “Dante's Vita Nuova,” 
translated by Charles E. Norton; and “The Divine Comedy of Dante,” 
translated by Henry W. Longfellow. 


-—Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in preparation a complete and uniform 
edition of the works of Lord Macaulay, based upon the last English edition, 
edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. It will be comprised in sixteen or 
seventeen volumes crown octavo, the first instalment of which, the “ His- 
It will be followed, at 
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intervals, by the speeches, the essays, the poems, and the introductory 
report on the Indian penal code, with the notes appended to that code, 
explaining and defending its leading provisions. The letters of Lord 
Macaulay to the Bishop of Exeter, touching that divine’s criticisms in regard 
to some of his statements concerning the Church of England, will be given 
in an appendix, when they will see the light for the first time in this 
country ; and a number of notes will be added showing the main points of 
the controversy between Lord Macaulay and the defenders of Penn. 


—Autographs of Gray, the poet, are not of common occurrence, and 
when in the market they usually command high prices, as witness the sale 
of the original manuscript of the “Elegy,” twelve years for £131. 
They occasionally turn up, however, at reasonable rates, three now being 
on sale in London. The first, which is in the catalogue of John Waller, 
dealer in literary curiosities, is a collection of holograph extracts containing 


ago, 


love songs from the French, among which is the famous one of Henry the 
Fourth, “ Ma charmante Gabrielle,” and a satire on Rousseau, mentioned in 
the correspondence of Gray and Mason; selections in Greek, Latin, and 
English ; besides a long list of biographical extracts upon Italian history, 
curious pamphlets, etc., in the library of Cambridge University. This man 
uscript, which consists of seventeen pages, may be had for two pounds ten 
shillings. 
to Gray, are in the catalogue of Francis Harvey. 
and its Environs Described ; being an account of its Publick Buildings, Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats and their contents, and whatever is most remarkable for 


The second and third relics, which are books that once belonged 
They are, first, “ London 





Grandeur, Elegance, Curiosity, or Use,” six volumes octavo, filled with illus 


trative and corrective notes in the handwriting of Gray, relating to antiqui- 


’ 


ties, pictures, people, and things, all of which is set down at nine guineas ; 
and, second, two pocket-books of the years 1755 and 1760 filled with Gray's 
notes, mostly concerning his studies in botany and natural history, which 
pocket-books are not dear at the five guineas demanded forthem. Mr. James 
T. Fields, of Boston, who was in London when the Gray collection was sold, 
has one or more of his books in his possession ; and a collector of this city 
has the good fortune to own Gray's copy of a collection of old voyagers and 
travellers, Marco Polo, Mandeville, Benjamin of Tudela, and others, in 
French—a splendid quarto filled with notes in the neat, punctilious hand- 
writing of the poet, and of great interest as showing the extent of his 
reading on out-of-the-way subjects, as the geography of ancient Asia and the 
dynasties of Turkish and Tartar kings. This volume, which was printed 
at the Hague and is adorned with fine engravings on steel, formerly be- 
longed to Gray’s friend, Mason, whose book-plate it has, and, later, to Wil- 
liam Mitford, the editor of some of Pickering’s “ British Poets.” How it 
was allowed to cross the Atlantic is a mystery which we have never been 
able to explain. 7 


—There appeared fifteen years ago at Allahabad the first part of “ The 
Life of Mohammed, from Original 8 
the history of the Prophet down to his arrival 
later than the Hejira, was written by Dr. A. Spre 
to many old and curious manuscripts which were not known to the Arabic 
Ten 


years passed and no further instalment of it was published, but at the end 


yurces.” This work, which brought 
at Medinah, two months 


nger, who had had access 
scholars of Europe, and whose value was at once recognized by them. 


of that time Dr. Sprenger brought out, at Berlin, the first volume of 
German work on the same subject, the third and last volume of which was 
recently published, the whole being the best life that we have yet had of 
the founder of the Mohammedan faith. The view taken by Dr. Sprenger of 
Mohammed is, that he was not the creator, but the creature, of the cireum- 
stances that surrounded him, the force of which led him to assume the 
character of a prophet, and so to become the founder of a new faith. He 
removes him, in short, frem the pedestal of good or evil on which previous 
biographers had placed him, and brings him, as he should, within the pale 
of history, where his life and character are at least intelligible. 


—The volu:ne of monographs of the Paleontological Society for 1864 
will shortly be issued, and the volumes for 1865 and 1866 are in prepara- 
tion, many of their illustrations being already printed. Among other sub- 
jects they will contain five new monographs: “ The Crag Foraminifera,” 
by T. R. Jones, W. K. Parker, and H. B. Brady ; “ Supplement to the Fossil 
Corals,” by Dr. Duncan ; “ The Crustacea of the Older Formations,” by H. 
Woodward ; “The Silurian Brachiopoda,” by Mr. Davidson, with an intro 
duction by Sir Roderick Murchison; and “ The Fishes of the Old Red 
Sandstone,” by R. Lancaster and J. Powry. 
tinued from earlier volumes: ‘“ The Cretaceous Echinodermata,” by Dr. 
Wright ; “ The Trilobites,” by J. W. Salter ; “The Belemnites,” by Prof. 
Phillips; and “The Pleistocene Mammalia,” by B. Dawkins and W. A. 


Four monographs will be con 
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ation. o7 
Sandford. The two new volumes may be looked for before the close of th® 


present year. 

the title of 

Mery Talys.” 
Hazlitt, th 


ie 


—Mr. John Russell Smith has lately published, under 
‘Shakespeare's Jest Book,”’ that famous old collection, the “C 
An edition of this work was reprinted in 1864 by Mr. W.C 
editor of Marston and Lovelace, from the only copy then known to exist, 
which was discovered in 1819 by Mr. Conybeare, and reprinted at the time 
by Mr. Singer. This copy was imperfect in several places, twenty-six of the 
tales wanting whole lines, while six were t ph 
ered 


0 much damaged to be dec 
Dr 


he imprint o 


at all. <A perfect copy has since been discovered by Herman 


Vesterley in the University Library at Gittingen, bearing 


7 
‘ 
Rastell, and the date of 1526 ; but whether that or the previously discovered 


fragment is the original has not yet been settled. The difference between 


the two copies is considerzbie ; Dr. Oesterley’s, while it omits three tales, con 


tains four tales, and three “ yrals,”’ not included in Mr. Hazlitt’s reprint 


nic 





—The last number of Triibner’s “ American and Oriental Literary 
Record,”’ which has now completed its first year, contains a summary of the 


number of works recorded therein during that time, amounting in all to 


4,360 in different languages. Of these 1,775 were published in the United 


States, 110 in Canada, 22 in Mexico, 69 in Cuba, 135 in Peru, 128 in the 


Argentine Republic, 40 in China, 78 in Holland and India (relating to the 








Dutch possessions), and 55 at Constantinople. The number of English 
books published in India and catalogued in the “ Record” is 343, which is 
considerably less than those in its native languages and dialects, amounting 
to 411 Sanscrit works, 29 Gujarati, 78 Hindustani, 92 Hindi, 105 Marathi, 
369 Bengali, 28 Malay, 13 Malayman, and 25 Canarese, most of which have 
now been for the first time introduced to Europe. The “ Record’s” list of 


works on special subjects is mt largest ever publ its fifth num- 





, 
ich the 
ber, for instance, emb 122 on the ndavesta and the Z 
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racing 122 on roastrian 





n of last spring 
1” chronicled 134 
lish. Thus much for what 


ll 


ing the last ten years, and details of the 


Faith,” and 186 on our late civil wa Dante celel 





brought forth a literature of its own, « 


specimens, in Italian, French, German, and 
the “ Record” has already done. In futur 
account of Mexican literature dur 


re numbers We are promised a fu 


works published in Guatemala, Chili, Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador, 


an important list of works relating to Persian, Arabic, and 


and Bolivia ; 


besides of Jewish literature 


iterature 
Altogetl 


kind ever publ 


Turkish | in 


work 


person interested in Oriental 






Hebrew. ier the “ is the most valuabl 





of the shec 


studies should be without. 
—The lificult feat of tw a a ee vels. as Beaun oo, ee 
he difficult feat of two men writing novels, as Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote plays, and with the success which crowned the joint authorship of 


those brilliant masters of our early drama—a feat never attempted, we be 


once in this country, when the late (i. P. R. 


lieve, in England, and but 


James and Mr. Maunsell B. Field produced between them a forgotten novel, 


“Adrian, or Clouds of Mind’’—this remarkable feat, we say, has been, and 
still is being, accomplished in France, by two writers of repute, Emile 
Erckmann and Alexandre Chatrain, who have written together at least six 
novels within the last four or five years. These novels, which are published 
with the names of both authors interlinked on their title pages—* par 
Erckmann-Chatrain’—are worthy of being better known than they appear 


At 


French fiction, which is 


to be in England and nerica, redeeming, as they do, the character of 


at present under a cloud outside of France, and 


inst the sins of which they are at once a protest and a corrective. They 





differ as widely from the common run of French novels as Freytag’s “ Debit 


did, and does, from those of Germany, showing the possession 


and Credit” 








r English than French, and which, so 
The 
earliest works of the Erckmann-Chatrain firm, “ L/illustre Docteur,”’ “Contes 


of certain qualities which are rathe 


far, have found their fullest fruition in the author of “ Waverley.” 


Fantastiques,” * Contes de la Montagne,” * Maitre Daniel Rock,” and “ Contes 
des Bords du Rhin,” attracted but comparatively little attention, although 
they prepared the way for the large circle of readers which these writers 
can now command. It was not until the appearance of “ L’Invasion, ou le 


fou Yegof,” four years since, that they began to have aname. This novel, 


which originally appeared in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” isa history of 
invasion of 1814, related by an old huntsman of the Vosges, who wit- 


the 


nessed it, and the desperate deeds of a handful of peasants who attempted 


to resist it, headed by a visionary and madman, “le fon Yégof.” It was 
ollowed the next year by a volume containing “Contidences d’un Joueur 
de Clarinette,” a simple but most pathetic story, told by its hero, a poor vil- 


lage musician who had been crossed in love, and “ Les Amoureux de Cath- 
erine,” a vivid and truthful picture of village love. Then came “Madame 
| Thérése,” the history of a cantinicre who followed the republican armies or 




















beoe ’ d i) Aus Si side of |] irch as enemies ¢ significant persons, and takes fre 
(i \ Was found : 1 Papists ai Pantheists. Yet we owe him many 
house ¢ ( ea i W \ i S$ writte! It is not perfect nor all-embrac 
‘ ‘ i Li bs vy married he WW : 1 rinnin id we ay iecnd that the author himself 
t ears I Cha ‘ ‘ 1 pu will se ( ntinuing i He has the credit of writing the 
lished Le ¢ s l i Waterloo (sui e Conscr whi mos ‘ uid recent account of veral of these establishments which 
des t nts : and with such vividness and tru Ss appeared in English, and of having collected more information of a per 
fulness 3 not easy, \ ding them, to regard th works as | sonal nature in ird to their founders and managers than could easily be 
f ns air 0 t s admirably kept up, the authors never ind i nua 
f mon f personality and surroundings he young The plan of the work i e, and rhaps, the best for the author’s 
soldier w i | e wri and whose condition they | | s wht he 1 nstructive to the collector of statistics. We 
realize rfe Ne t e in n was the story o ie latest of lave . i scri 0 th ace Where the establishment is; 
Napoleonic wars Ww etl vely narrated ; every page is a pictur hen a minute acc nt o i iaracter, and religious experiences of 
and what a lesson runs throu ‘ f only the French people had the wi ha un nd his friends len s details of the history and manage- 
to see it Phe subseq works of Erckmann-Chatrain ar L,homme du} ment of the establishmen hen a W statistics; the whole being inter 
Peuple,” a story of R ition of 1548, issued last year, and “ La Mais spersed with observations and reflections such as wou!d naturally occur to a 
Forestiere,” whieh ‘vas recently published. Of the authors of this remark- | perso: Hing the story of such an institution. In this way the interest of 
able series of novels we know e, except that they were born in one of | the re ris Kept up, his love of personal incident and dramatic situations 
the eastern utments of France, and were brought up together from | is gratified, and he learns to admire and love the benevolent characters who 
childhood. Lik hie ullants in the old comedy who always “ hunted in | appear and disappear as the story goes alon But he does not always get 
couples,” they never write except together. ‘ We hold the pen by turns iclear impression of t working and results of each establishment, or how 
they have said, ‘and we should be sorely puzzled, as regards many pages otf s related to th hers, or What is necessary to complete its usefulness 
pa works, to say by which of us they were written It will not be long, | Nor is there much method ea ement of the chapters... The first 
we faney, befor ie Erckmann-Chatrain novels will be translated and r shment described is th of Wichern, near Hambure, for neg 
published here At any rate, the two vest could not fail to successfu land v iS | found in 1833; the second is Pastor Fliedner’s 
A strange and wild, but remarkable, genius was Ak der Pr Deaconess House Naiserswerth, also founded in 1835; but the same vol- 
a Hungarian | Wiose writings have been lately translated into Get Ine contains Father Zeller’s Sch it Ben n, founded in 1817, the Dea 
man by K. M. WKertbeny Phe soa of a poor butcher, Petiéfi irned no 1 House at Duisbur S44 iw Asylum for Discharged Prisoners at 
ing at school, from which he ran away to become an errand boy, a soldier, | Lintorf (1850), and Orphan Ho at Neuhof, opened in 1825. It is 
a bad actor, and, what is much the same thing, a vagabond. He managed, | evident that neither the order of time, nor of classes, is here followed; nor 
however, to pic& up on or two modern languages, and to be a po 1 t appear tl the sta =] ents a ( al l in the order in which 
Llungarian newspa whos poet’s corner” he probably filled gratis, having wy were visited by Mr. De I le In the second volume there is create? 
encouraged him, he set out one day in the middle of winter to walk from | uniformity, several establishments of the same class being treated sucees- 
Debrecain to Pesth, with his manuscripts under his shirt, a stout stick in | sively among the eight there described, there are at least six different 
his fist, and only three shillings in his pocke Reaching Pesth, he intro asses, and the dates o ndation range from 1819 to the present time 
duced hi:aself to the iding t Vordsmarty, who, after hearing bh In l, the whole arrangement of Imes, as well as the style of 
recite his pe s, said, You are he « nly lyrical poet that Lun ary hi writit shows an artless $ to get the facts before the public without 
ever had, my not excepted We must take care of you From that time | $ est regard any method—lovica chronological, or practic: 
Petéfi was a made man his mind hi his poetry rehinin With wondertu Chis e1 re neglect of rhetoric, as we Anglo-Saxons understand that art, is 
rapidi i wed Tt fLiddh Wiel ia! is fluen etimes laughable nough it, on the whole, it gives a pat he tic charm 
east ile becat irnalist and a politician, and when Hungar » the re in which good faith, humanity, and good sense are at least a 
Revolution e out served as an le-de-camp under General Bem spicu s bad w ng and the lack of an inde his latter deficiency, 
appearing a s ssbut ere Bem only s se] ! : t vy the gunning titles at the head of the pages— 
plunging int P s body was never found; no t1 was yleo “ 1 we would recommend to American publishers. 
him except his poetry, which has left its mark in I[lungarian literatu I I} st known of the establishments described by our author is, 
is by turns lil at Byron and Burns—like Byron’s in energy and fire, | probably, that of Herr Wichern, commonly styled the Rauhe I/aus, a name 
though mu ifer to 1 feeling and thought; and like Burns’s its | en ed by Mr. De Liefde into 2 Hloos. His readers, we fancy, will 
intense nationality P seems ed to have been to Hung ry wi keep t ieold name, but they will learn much that is new from the author’s 
Burns was ™ and—the px of the land and the people. So far as w chapte 
know, none of his poems f 1 rendered into Envtlis] We could wish that he had noticed more fully the strong opposition 
lexisting in Prussia to the peculiar brotherhood founded by Wichern, in 
me —— | t a 
| connection with his original enterpris There must be some reason in the 
THE PROTESTANT CHARITIES OF EU ROPE. nsure ssed by Dr. Von Holtzendorff and others who have attacked this 
WuEN a book begins its travels, paucis ostendi gemens, an ambitious title | interesting order, and we would gladly have seen the matter discussed by 
is often as unfortunate for it as for the human traveller to whom Horace | Mr. De Liefd 


it. “James Prince, of Boston,” making t] 








compared s 1e grand tour, found 
that he was served and charg lat the hotels according-to the common ¢ sti 
mate of a e's revenu nd it was not until he changed the equivoca 
tit tha Was a exen ns Of an or rv gue in st ny 
thi ‘ } \ Eur pt the pudiish has secured a taking 
nil ‘ mie on the readers pat vhen h 
finds he P tunt charities of the ( oy 
Euro} i t Nothing is said of the English at 
Scotch chal ih tac B alll Italy, \ a,or the ther 
Catholic cou - I l Protestant esta ishinents of France Holland. 
sw rian nad U l wh . unly al » be counted by the hund 
red, only fourteen a1 re u Nor does the writer attempt to gis 
any ral view rev ‘ Lose wl 1 he omits to describe 

* le OOK 1 ul t 1 the hist ry of the charities of Eu 
—_ a . which remains to be wr 1 or compiled by somebody 
t int en lo jus Cath il Jew, Greek, Armenian, and 
Mohammed Mr. De Liefde is not such aman. He looks upon all who 


* “Six Months Among the Charities of Europe. By John De Liefd Volumes I, 
and UL, pp. 433, 190.” Alexander Stralan, publisher, London and New York. 
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° 31} +41 . . ; 
occur to persons familiar with American reformatories, 





how wide is tl difte: between all these and the multiform establish 
ment of Wicl i Perhaps that which resembles it most closely is the Re 
form School of Ohio; and this not only in its family system, but in the 
religiou one of its instructions, and the brotherly relations of the teacher 

| ipils. No s, however, are received at Lancaster, Ohio, while 
| \ ween long taugl ie Ra Ilaus. Our House of Refuge at 

lal Island reeeive both boys and girls, and so do those at Pitts 





saltimore, and Providence ; but, we think, the feeling against associ 


s 


ating vici in the same refor 


ous boys and gir natory is growing stronger in 


nited States. Mr. De Liefde favors their association under proper re 


d we commend what he says to our countrymen. 





notice, in de the establishments described by our au 


thor; we must pass over Fingado’s, at Lohr-Dinglingen ; Pastor Heldring’s, 





at Hemmen ; Suringar’s “ Dutch Mettray,” at Zatphen ; and others, of which 
we would gladly speak. But we cannot omit all mention of Pastor Briim’s 


unique colony at Neukirchen, in Rhenish Prussia. We call this a colony, 
not because it is a farm school, like the French Mettray, and its Dutch 


| copy, but because its plan is to colonize neglected children in the families of 
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On the 18th of April they 


discovered Lake Shirwa, a large body of bitter, slightly brackish water, 


perseverance was finally crowned with success. 


without an outlet, abounding in leeches, fish, crocodiles, and hippopotami. 
[t appeared dotted with islands, some rising out of it like hills and cov- 
with trees. 


ered The shore near the place of discovery, which was the 


base of Mount Pirimiti, was covered with reeds and papyrus. The country 
around was very beautiful, and clothed with rich vegetation, and the waves, 
breaking and foaming over a rock on the south-eastern side, added to the 

The length of the lake may be sixty or eighty miles, 
Lofty mountains, called the Milanje range, perhaps 


beauty of the picture. 
its breadth twenty. 
eight thousand feet above the sea level, stand near the eastern shore; on 
the west stands Mount Zomba, a little less high, and some twenty miles 
long. 

The object of the explorers being to gain the confidence of the people by 
degrees, they soon returned, by another way, to the Shire, and down that 
river to the Zambesi, and it was not before August that they again steamed 
up the former stream. The object of this journey was Lake Nyassa, of 
which they had already gained some information. We 
fuller description of the Shire and its environs. ‘This river is narrower and 
deeper than the Zambesi. It drains an exceedingly fertile valley of from 
fifteen to twenty miles, bounded on -both sides by ranges of wooded hills. 
Those on the left bank, for the first twenty miles, are close to the river ; 
then comes Morambala, a detached mountain about 4,000 feet in height, 


now receive a 


A small village peeps out from its slope, 
The 


mountain was covered here and there with numerous species of ferns, lemon 


and wooded up to the very top. 
perched above musquito-range, in a pure and bracing atmosphere. 


and orange trees grew wild, and pineapples had been planted by the moun 
Horn-bills, hawks, monkeys, antelopes, and rhinoceroses sheltered 
A hot fountain boiled up near the north 
a fine flowing stream of water clear as crystal. A few 
and acacias appeared west of Morambala on a plain rich 


taineers. 
among large trees at the base. 
end, sending off 
clumps of palms 
in all sorts of game. 

Beyond Morambala the Shire winds through an extensive marsh, a broad 
expanse of fresh green grass. Further north stands the dome-shaped Mount 
Makanga and then sevegal others with granite-looking peaks, forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley; another range of metamorphic rocks bounds 
it on the west. A broad belt of palm and other trees crossed the fine plain 
on the right bank ; marks of elephants and other large game were abun- 
dant. 
were both shot. 


Two pythons lay coiled together among the branches of a tree; they 
The banks of the marsh were here and there fringed with 
gardens of maize, pumpkins, and tobacco, belonging to the natives on the 
hills. 
lagoon which sends off the duckweed of the latter river. 


Higher up a deep stream emptied into the Shire, flowing from a broad 
At different parts 


of the stream men were busy filling their canoes with the lotus root, which | 


is extensively used as food. 

The little steamer could not carry all the hands needed ; to lighten her 
some were put into the boats and towed astern. In the dark one of these 
was capsized, and one African perished. This happened on the first day. 
It cast a gloom over the travellers. Besides, the steamer leaked badly, the 
cabin floor was almost always wet, and the cabin a breeding-place for 
musquitoes. 

The country improved as they ascended; the rich valley became less 


swampy and adorned with trees. Both banks were dotted with hippopota- 


mus traps. One of these animals, frightened by the steaming vessel, ran 


directly under a beam-trap, was immediately struck by the poisoned spear- | 


head, and, in its agony, plunged back into the river soon to expire, furnish- 
ing a feast to the natives. 

Tingane’s village was now reached again. His war-drums could speedily 
muster some hundreds of warriors, armed with bows and poisoned arrows 


of superior workmanship. Of these the slave-hunting parties of the half. 


caste Portuguese Mariano, the desolators of the country, stood in great awe. | 


Tingane’s people were friendly, and covered the banks with a variety of 
A little above the village the Ruo joined the Shire. A 
Elephant 
Some 


articles for sale. 
short way beyond it lay Lake Mukulu, called by our explorers 
Marsh, on account of the vast herds of those animals frequenting it. 
eight hundred of them were in sight at once. A majestic mountain, now 
surnamed Mount Clarendon, loomed in the distance, and further north the 
end of the Milanje range rose in form of an unfinished sphinx, looking down 
upon Lake Shirwa. 

The following descriptive paragraph, the fullest, we believe, of the 
book, may serve to complete our scanty extracts, as well as to show the 
sketching power of the author or authors : 

“The Shire marshes support prodigious numbers of many kinds of water- 
fowl. An hour at the masthead unfolds novel views of life in an African 
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marsh. Near the edge, and on the branches of some favorite tree, 
scores of plotuses and cormorants, which stretch their snake-like necks, 


rest 
and 
in mute amazement turn one eye and then another toward the approaching 
monster. By-and-bye the timid ones begin to fly off, or take into 
the stream; but a few of the bolder or more composed remain, only taking 
the precaution to spread their wings ready for instant flight. The pretty 
ardetta, of a light yellow color when at rest, but seemingly of a pure white 
when flying, takes wing, and sweeps across the green grass in large numbers, 
often showing us where buffaloes and elephants are by perching on their 
backs. Flocks of ducks, of which the kind called ‘ Soriri’ is most abundant, 
being night-feeders, meditate quietly by the small lagoons until startled by 
the noise of the steam machinery. Pelicans glide over the water, catching 
fish, while the scopus and large herons peer intently into pools. The 
large black and white spur-winged goose springs up and circles round to 
find out what the disturbance can be, and then settles down again with a 
splash. Hundreds of linongolos rise on the wing from the clumps of reeds or 
low trees, on Which they build in colonies, and are speedily high in mid-air. 
Charming little red and yellow weavers remind one of butterflies as they fly 
in and out of the tall grass, or hang to the mouths of their pendant nests, 
chattering briskly to their mates within. These weavers seem to have 
‘cock nests,’ built with only a roof, and a perch beneath, with a doorway 
on each side. The natives say they are made to protect the bird from 
the rain. Though her husband is very attentive, we have seen the hen- 
bird tearing her mate’s nest to pieces, but why we cannot tell. Kites and 
vultures are busy overhead, beating the ground for their repast of carrion ; 
and the solemn-looking, stately-stepping marabout, with a taste for dead fish 
or men, stalks slowly along the almost stagnant channels. Groupsof men and 
boys are searching diligently in various places for lotus and other roots. 
Some are standing, in canoes, on the weed-covered ponds, spearing fish, 
while others are punting over the small intersecting streams to examine 
their sunken fish-baskets.” 


‘ headers’ 


<> 


THE WAR MUSE.* 
Poetry of the war—not the poetry of the war, as if Mr. White had 
gathered up either all the verse that was not poetry or all the poetry that 


was not verse which the war produced. His purpose was a different one 


| from that, and a better ; it was to select all that appeared worthy of preser- 


vation on any account. Merit has not been the only consideration. Verses 
that at all worthily or spiritedly celebrated any important event in the 
war, Which expressed truthfully any mood of popular feeling, or which em- 
bodied any type of character, whether enduring or the transitory creation 
of the circumstances of the day, have been deemed peculiarly fit for this col- 
lection, We cannot agree with him when he says that “no poem of conspicu- 
ous worth elicited by the war will be found lacking in these pages ;’ but we 
can give him credit for a sufficient variety of all kinds to express every phase of 
emotion that came to the surface during that eventful period of civil strife. 
The pieces have been culled from kitchen and from flower garden alike. 
Volumes, monthly and weekly magazines, daily papers, street ballads, have 
been ransacked, and the characteristic specimens are put together in true 
democratic order. Longfellow’s poem, “The Cumberland,” is in close 
proximity to Brownell’s “ All We Ask is to be Let Alone,” 
ately preceded by Francis J. Child’s droll version of Lilliburlero. 


which is immedi- 
Clarence 
Butler’s ‘“‘ Apocalypse,” William Ross Wallace’s “ National Anthem,” and 
Bryant’s “ Our Country’s Call,” are followed by Fitz James O'Brien’s rollick- 
This 
The call, the rally, the charge, the 
retreat, the victory, the disaster, the wail for the dead heroes, the widow’s 


ing lines, entitled ‘‘ The Seventh,” set to the tune of “ Gilla Machree.” 
is as it should be, for this is as it was. 


lament, the mother’s broken-hearted sigh, poured out simultaneously, and 
were mingled with the wild chorus of the soldiers, the rude camp song, the 
hoarse laugh of the populace, the mad rhyme of the fanatic, and the ribald 
doggerel of the satirist. There were noble strains and strains that were ex- 
ceedingly ignoble, and the noble and ignoble alike bore the burthens of the 


| people's heart in those years of prayer and passion, of inspiration and 


demoniac possession, of wrath and the praise that God brings out of wrath. 
All the chords of feeling were swept at the same instant by the same swift 
hand, and the effect was not harmonious on the humanear. The prevailing 
spirit, however, was grand and high, and we think Mr. White was no more 
than just to the popular sentiment when he included in his collection so 
many of the solemn hymns which expressed the undertone of the national 
feeling. He was right in printing a fair proportion of the effusions of the 
Southern bards, too, for they were inspired, or perspired, by the war as much 
as ours were ; and if, in point of intellectual, moral, and literary character, 
they are far below the productions of the Northern minstrels, they serve to 
declare the more forcibly the immeasurable difference in the source from 
which the inspirations came. 

Mr. White includes in his little volume “ The Present Crisis,” by Lowell, 
which was published many years before Sumter fell. This, also, is well ; and it 


** Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant White.’’ American News Company. 
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would have been not unfitting to admit one or two more pieces of the same pe- 
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riod ; one or two of Whittier’s, forinstance. For the war did not begin in April, 


1861: then it came to the arbitrament of arms; but the moral warfare had 
been raging for a generation before that ; and that ideal strife found poetic 
expression in some of the noblest lyrics that the heart of America has put 
it must be con 


in words. The later war, the battle on the field, has not, 


fessed, given birth to much poetry of a high order. It has created no poets; 
it has brought few poets into prominence; and it has touched no poets of 
eminence to issues finer than they had attempted already. The war-pieces 
of Longfellow and Lowell fall far below those that were prompted by a 
different muse. Even Whittier’s war poems are no better, to say the most, 
than the best things he had done before ; in our judgment, they are not as 
good. Mr. Boker, excellent as he was now and then in description, did not 
surpass himself; and Mrs. Howe had earned high fame as a poet years before 
she wrote the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mr. White concedes this fact, 
and accounts for it by saying that great events are no pledge of great in 
spirations, and that the poet does his best when his material does not oppress 
his genius, but stands in easy relations to it for mastery and manipulation. 
This is no doubt true; but it is also true that no inspirations of an exalted 
order come from war. lis terrific forces, its passion, its violence, its hideous 
noise and smoke, the fierce brute elements it stirs up and lets loose, are fatal 
to all free and beautiful expression of poetic feeling. Only one species of 
poetry, and that not the highest, is born of the war spirit—the poetry of 
description ; and that owes its charm to the same rush and breathlessness 
that characterized the battle itself—though to this there are exceptions, such 
Brownell’s “ 


as the “ Marscillaise,” ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,” and others. Bay 


Fight” and “ River Fight are splendid things in their way, but they are 


simply fights finding voice in words. They reproduce the actual conflict at 
the moment of its raging; the thunder of the cannon, the shouting of the 
captains, the crash of the timbers, and the flame of the conflagration roar 


and glare in every line. They are powerful pieces; but they can hardly be 
called poems 

In « war like ours, especially, where the people themselves fought, and 
the poets were amoag the combatants, the poetic spirit had the least possible 
opportunity for expression. ‘Tennyson may sit in his study in the Isle of 


Wight and celebrate the charge of the Light Brigade, the rumors whereof 


came to him from the other side of the world. Campbell could sit quietly 
and at his leisure pen the “ Battle of the Nils But our poets were trem 
bling for their homes ; the battle was raging in Pennsylvania ; they could 


» of the guns; their wives and daughters were minister 


almost hear tl 


} } 


ing to the wounded men; the telegraph had one end of its wire attached to 
their li rin ud with an incessant vibration made their whole being 
throb and shake It was imposs under such circumstances, to obtain 
the needful calm for thought fhe imagination was bewildered, the fancy 
distracted ; incidents could not be sifted ; poetical events could not be detached 
from the rest; the sentiment of history could not be disentangled from the 


occurrences of history ; still less could those occurrences themselves be dis 


tilled or transfigured into sentiment. There will be better poetry after the 
When the 


by industry, peace, and fine intellectual 


war than there was during the war. full results of the war shall 
il order marked 





appear in a new soci: 
development, among the loveliest products of that better era will be a poetry 
that 
hoped-for time will be blessed above those gloomy days. 
thank Mr. 


such an attractive fi 


as much sweeter and grander than contained in this volume as that 
Nevertheless. we 
White for his collection, and his publishers for presenting it in 


LUCY ARLYN AND THE STORY OF 

ANY one who happens to read 
nett” 
points between them both of resembiance and contrast. 


KENNETT. 
Tl 


will be likely to notice many 


‘Luey Arlyn” and e Story of Ken 


within a short period of each other 


In « 
the thought of one is almost sure to suggest the other. In the first plac 


they both treat of peculiar pha f American life, of two peculiar 1 





ious beliefs, and of narrow localities which these 
Then, both bo 


handle their unusual materials now for t 


a sharp individuality. KS are written by 


who do not 





Trowbridge has lone been accredited as one of the best delineators of 
England character, while Mr. Taylor, dwelling ina Quaker commut 
the heart of Pennsylvania, has opportunities for observation and stt 


his surroundings which would entitle him to speak of them with the hi 


* % Lucy Ariyn. By J. T. Trowbridge.’ Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866 
664. 
“The Story of Kennett. 


By Bayard Taylor.” 
New York. Pp. 418. 


ir own mind, 


liefs have stamped with 





G. P. Putnam ; Hurd & Houghton, 
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co 


est authority. Furthermore, in each case the st is of rustic life—arca 


orv 


dian and poetica!, yet witha strong admixture of ue, absurd, and 


grotes 


i 
even tragic elements. Each conceals the denouement of its plot until the 
end, with equal success, while the plots themselves both turn on the same 
Virtue, Woman's patience, 
Beyond these respects we do not pretend that the two novels have any 


connection. ‘“ Lucy Arlyn” is much longer than “ The Story of Kennett 


it is crowded with characters, intricate and elaborate in invention, and, 
in spite of its fidelity to nature in certain parts, is a thoroughly “ sensation” 
novel, with many of the defects inherent in that kind of literature, while 
“ The Story of Kennett ” is simple in plan, moderate in tone, with a more 


artistic proportion of dramatis persone. But these natural differences are 





not the contrasts we alluded to; they lie in the manner of treatment of 
those portions already pointed out as bearing a likeness to each other 

“The Story of Kennett” is laid in the end of the eighteenth century 
in the neighborhood of Kennet Square, Pennsylvania. This village con 
tained then, as it does now, a controlling population of the Society of 
Friends ; and, according to Mr. Taylor, an outside class of a liberal sort of 


people who affiliated with the Friends, and yet belonged neither to them 


nor to any other denomination, a class which has actually arisen out of t 
latter-day divisions of Orthodox, Hicksite, and Progressive Friends 


prologue assures us that the reproduction of the manners and ci 





Kennet in 1796 is quite genuine. Except for this explanation, and the de 


scription of costumes, with certain other outward appearances, we conf 
) 


I 
we should not have been stirred from this present 1866. It was not so with 


Judd’s “ Margaret.” There one was torn willy-nilly from the nineteenth 


century and planted in the eighteenth, so that when he li 





his eyes from 


the page once more to face the world around him, the reality had become 


unreal, and the vision of the old time was the And yet 


} 
nlv trne 
oniy rut 





“The Story of Kennett” does not seem tobe a picture of to-day either. 
Except outwardly, as before, we do not see Kennet. We do not see real 
Friends. Perhaps we do see (? rkers. Quakers are the sect beheld from 


the outside ; but the Society of Friends can be known only by the most del 
icate interior affiliation, by spiritual rapport, or by the highest refinement of 
appreciation. Mr. Taylor's handling of them eve since he first began to 
weave them into verse or romance !1,s effectually proved him to be one of 
He 


and unrufiled manners ; which 


He sees them externally, perhaps, well 
1 faces, 


the “ world’s people.” enough. 


says that they wear drab, have placi 


is not to be disputed. He knows some of their habits—that thev cenerally 
sing through their noses in preaching, that they sit with oppressive quiet- 
ness in their meetings, which they bring to an end by shaking hands, and 


that their women are educated with a certain peculiar independence. 


This 


is also quite corr But of the main point, that inner life which makes 
the tiety the distinctive one that it is, and has given it all the influence 
it ever had, renderin worthy the most honorable place in the world’s 


Oo 


esteem, Mr. Taylor never seems to have any comprehension. 
What ad 


possess, we are forced to say has always seemed to us #0 have been cherished 


He alludes to 


it, but does not understand it. miration and love for Quakers he does 


in the way of business—as unique matériel for stories, and which he treats 
with a kind of fondness, as he does the landscape, the different weathers, 
the birds, and all those ngs which combine to make a nice picture. In 


nothing does this lack of reciation show more than in those passages in 








tended to be humorous. There is a want of delicacy and tenderness about 


ue Friend must feel with an unaccountable resentment, as 


them which a tru 





if some foreign and profane hand were meddling with his Penates. Not 
that his own sense of fun is not frequently stirred to the depths by the 
oddities of some of t d ( Friends” in the gallery, and that he 





would not relish keenly : 


a close reproduction of the peculiarities which have 
so stirred his sense of the ridic but he requires that whosoever un- 





+ lL > ] = } tA 
certakes the task should 


have ears to hear more than the mere nasal 





twang which the minstrels c, and eyes to see something besides 
‘drowsiness " and “luxurious satisfaction” beneath the row of broad- 
brims on the elders’ seat. Such a scope as there was for a varied group in 


that Kennet meeting! And yet Mr. Taylor used only his two unvarying 





moulds, a better and a worse one, into which he pours all his conception of 
ara r 

scenes of “Lucy Arlyn” are enacted in a New England village not 

1, in which there is a small band of “spiritualists” daily adding more 

rt numbers. The descriptions of the meetings and “ circles” 

‘ is sect are as Vivacious and vivid as ma: It is impossible to read 
them without being moved in some sort. The ma of people will, of 
course, cry out at their heresy. Those who lave never seen any “ manifes- 


tations 


t down the whole as pure fabrication—characters unnatural 
| —occurrences impossible. Those who are not without some similar experi- 
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ences W marvel at the power which has ma the page Vv WwW ! 1 n another man. he ils a heavier blow at his svstem 
even though they may differ in the ' sions which the s drawn ! iv of enemies could | t hen, his book. 
Mr. Trowbridge exhibits all sides of the picture with the confidence and being of doubtful tender y, can scarcely d. For whoever 
power of one who has not only seen but felt what he is talking a t,and would study American, and particularly ety and charac- 
we are forced to recognize with alternate laughter and wonder his Murk, ter, it has an unquestionable historical value. No corre sponding worth, we 
and Archy, the Burbles, and Miss Lingham, and, indeed, almost e\ ry met apprehend w F ference, can be ascribed to “ The Story of Kennett.” 
ber of the “ circles,” despite some blemishes of high coloring and occasional which, for the rest, is to “ Lucy Arlyn” as the ma erial to the unspiritual. 
inconsistencies. It must also be added, in discrimination, that the con l 


> 
aspects of the system supported by “Luey Arlyn” are viven with mor 











I i I 
ability and certainly more agreeableness than the serious ones: for, while DRAPER'S CHEMISTRY. 
in the former the author is master of his subject, in the latter it is master of fits isan enlargement of the manual published by J. W. Drapérin 
him, and, although he draws with ever so much fidelity the immense and 1346, a manual whicl satisfied so completely the public wants that it 
awful side of the mystery which rises up before him, he injures it by failing Passed through more than forty editions It can hardly be doubted that 
to resist the temptation of presenting the reader with his inferences a me Ul enterprise of the publishers will give a like suecess to this new edition. 
with his facts, and thus creating a general confusion between his realities The book is of convenient shape and size, is profusely, though coarsely, illus 
and his doubtful sequences Itishere that Mr. T: 5 lor, if he has not achieved trate 1, contains as much pl sics, besides as much chemistry, as medical 
a success, has avoided a danger: the discussion of the doctrines of the religion students and other smatterers expect to learn, and is provided at the bottom 


which colors his story—performance difficult to weave into narrative without Of each page with a series of questions well caleulated to reduce toa minimum 
, 

















the double reproach of being inartistic and irreverent. he amount of thought to be devoted to the subject-matter, whether by 
Mr. Taylor gives us two practical jokers, Joe and Jake Fairthorn, who, tescher or student. In short, the book is a very fair one of its class, and, if 
with their young aunt, Sally Fairthorn, do the active jesting, as one may ®"Y thing is to be regrettetl, it is that American schools and colleges should 
eall it, for “ The Story of Kennett.” It is difficult to refer to these character ; aS i manuals of chemistry of this deseription The objections 
with a smile; it was impossible to read of their dull and coarse anties with We make to the book would equally apply to most of the other American 
anything like one. They are utterly dead and cold to all! that is ext-books on chemistry 
The two boys tumble about, get into the mud, play rough and cruel Chemical phenomena and principles often involve and depend upon the 
and do innumerable violent and disagreeable things for which nothing could Jaws and faets of physies and the mathematical sciences, but the science of 
excuse the chronicling except the power of infusing into them a humor en. Chemistry has its own peculiar laws and phenomena above and beyond the 
tirely beyond and apart from themselves. Even with that we can searcely laws and phenomena of the antecedent sciences on which it in part depends, 
imagine them laughable. Miss Sally Fairthorn’s charm seems designed to 2nd these peeutiar che { fucts it is whieh form the proper sub 
consist in “ boisterousness.” She is described asa charming young brunett ect of a text-book on chemistry. Dr, Draper has given two-fifths of his book 
with endearing impulses, such as kicking her horse,“ urging her heavy hors | physics, to an exposition of some of the most familiar principles of 





























against” a young man inorder to snatch a fox’s brush from his hat; strikin t rht, and « If he had placed a few chapters on arithmetic 
boxing, and snatching generally amongst the rustic youth of the neighbor a metry at the beginning of his book he would only have begun a little 
hood She catches her clothes on every projection as she rushes wildls irther away from his proper subject, and the book wonld have been st 
about, sometimes tearing them half off her; she tumbles down on the lea + more convenient for those students who have no knowledge of the element 
provocation, and, when heis present, is assisted to arise by a young carpenter Of the sciences whose principles are necessarily assumed in t study of 
who loves her and who takes advantage of these little occasions to put his chemistry. “ Text-book on chemistry” is a misnomer for a bock which is 
arm around her waist. Miss Betsy Lavender is a degree bett than t] tN fths physics 
rest of the “comic cast,” but she is only very rarely and very feebly The evils of this unseasonable association of physic s with chemistry 
amusing. appear very strikingly in the lecture on the laws of combination. We are 
Now there 7s such a thing as low comedy, and we have even heard 77 ld that “it has been shown in the first lectures that material substances 
jokes that, spite of disapproval, we were obliged to langh at. Mr. Trow-| possess an atomic constitation.”” Now, in the first place, the proposition 
gives us some very rough humor, but humor it is, of 1) renuine that matter is composed of indivisible particles is one which is and als 
ring. Compare Archy’s lamentable adventure with the “bunting corset’ must 1 neapable of demonstration ; and, secondly, the phenomena and 
with any of the Fairthorn performances; yet the Fairthorns are perpetually ¢ riments explained in the openi lectures ar I physical in their 
“shrieking with laughter,” while Archy is generally in a state of w nature, and have nothing whatever to do with the atomic constitution of 
Recall the philosopher Murk by the brookside “impressed” that he wou matter in the chemical acceptation of that phrase. Tl periments refer 
be invited to breakfast on the trout his own conscience would not allow him | to esion and to the expansion or contraction of bodies under the influence 
to catch. Recall the same sublime ward, as you may dub him, of Socrates of heat or pressure But Dr. Draper pr ‘eeds 
and Swedenborg, operating unbidden on the paralyzed legs of the helpless It fi re, th ore [that], when substances combine with each 
and indignant colonel, while Dr. Biddikin near by rises on his toes, other and give rise to new products, the union te kes place by the 


if themselves with the atoms of the other; 














his thumbs, and talks about “invisible intelli Reeall the whole ®toms of the rn we i. eo idaaes : 

f the first “spiritual circle,” Archy’s astonishment at “ jerking,” Ann Mari’ - 2 eS, vag Cae oe D genni aula which — 
oO 1e firs piritus i =. 3 i Mshiment a jerams \I Th gpecifie. ther ar certain circumstances, easily foreseen, Which must 
and her mother with their questions to the spirits: “Swedenborg, be you attend such combinations Ist, The constitution of a compound body 
here ?” ete., ete. These and other scenes are so rich in laughter-prov must always be fixed and invariabl “d, ‘Phe proportions in which 

hoadion at pos to unite with each other can always be represented by 


qualities that we can afford to forget, if not to forgive, the whole Biddikin the relative weiehts of their 
underplot, which is violent and painful, as it is theatrical and distorted te . . «, Bd, If two substances unite with each other in more propor- 

Narrowing space forbids us to carry the parallel further than a few brief tions than one, those proportions bear a very simple arithmetical relation to 
words in conclusion. If we were forced to find the distinguished traveller one another.” 
somewhat soporific, and to question if novel-writing were his true vocation An inexperienced student would inevitably infer from this statement 








if. since he draws from life, as the prologue tells us, we are not to cavil at that the laws of chemical combination followed from the atomic theory, 
the truth of his sketches, and may only wonder why a history so singulai y and that the atomic theory; had enabled chemists to foresee the cir- 
unlovely as that of Mary Potter and Alfred Barton was presented for t] cumstances of chemical combination. This is the absolute inversion of the 
delectation of the public,—we cannot condemn him for the monstrous faults historical and logical order of events. Chemists observed the definiteness 
of which “ Lucy Arlyn” must stand accused. Mr. Trowbridge permits his and immutability of chemical eo :pounds, and the simple multiple propor 
hero to neglect his wife and child, to become involved with another woman t sin which such elements as form more than one compound with each 
in a sort of “spiritual ” flirtation—which he justifies him in concealing from other unite, and they subsequently invented the atomic theory to give dis- 
his wife because “women never understand such things ""—and to ignore ¢ ness and expression to their views of the sensible phenomena. Dr. 
common sense and common Virtue in various Ways, 10F the sake o pursuing er makes that appear to be antecedent which was c¢ msequent, and 
his “spiritual” investigations; finally restoring him to his wife not o1 ly. repr nts the atomic constitution of matter as a positive fact, from which 
still in the character of a hero, but of one exalted by great experiences resulted the fundamental laws of chemical combination, whereas the atomic 
and fitted to teach others, instead of a penitent, humbled and enlightened. theory is a mere imagination, incapable of proof, but useful because it en 
lf Mr. Trowbridge proves that an earnest seeker a the truths o spirit m fits 

* A Text-Book-on Chemistry. By Henry Draper.’’ New York: Harper & Bros, 


valism ” may innocently do those things which would warrant the charge 1966 
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“The Error of De Tocqueville” points out the extent to which De Toc 


queville’s views of the impossibility of coercing into obedience to Federal dia” 


authority any State which chose to resist, affected European opinion of the 
events of the late struggle. De Tocqueville’s mistake is, of course, now 


patent; but the reasoning which led to it was sound enough. 


the people, an ignorance which in him was excusable, inasmuch as a great 


number of Americans shared it, as was seen at the outbreak of the war. 

The article on “ Military and Martial Law 
codes which are.often confounded. The latter is defined by the writer t 
be “the will of the commanding general, exercised in accordance with the 


laws of war and the usages of civilized warfare.” 


commissions, as distinguished from courts-martial, the extreme extension of 
whose jurisdiction, though pardonable in the extraordinary exigencies of 


the late rebellion, was injurious to civil liberty, and will be still more so if 


it comes to be cited as a precedent in the law of nations. Nevertheless, 


the writer believes that history will give a general approval to the acts 
of our Government in its desperate strait, and will wonder at the modera- 
tion with which it exercised that vague and formidable authority, “the war 
power.” The contradictory functions of the judge-advocate are very forcibly 
set forth and the appointment of a military judge recommended. The 
power vested in the President of dismissing with disgrace any officer without 
a trial, although it has been confirmed by Congress, is deprecated by the 
writer as involving much injustice and being discordant with the whole 
system of military law. The question, we would suggest, is akin to that of 
removing civil officers in the same summary manner, whereas they also 
were appointed not simply by the President but by the Senate in concur 
rence. One of the most usefui checks upon the patronage of the Execu- 
tive would be to oblige him to give his reasons for revoking his own 
nominations and to solicit the necessary permission. 

Under the heading “ Character,” Mr. Emerson invites us to read about 
nature and spirit, morals and religion, ecclesiasticism and theology, Judaism 
and Christianity and Paganism, the English religion and the American 
religion, and many other things besides pertaining to the condition of the 
world at large. With him all these things have their root in character. 
“(Character is the habit of action from the permanent vision of truth.” 
«“ There is no end to its sufficiency.” ‘ Whenever the sublimities of char 
acter shall be incarnated in a man, we may rely that awe and love and in 
satiable curiosity will follow his steps.” ‘“ The moral sentiment puts us at 
the heart of nature.” The essay reminded us all through of the wonderful 
address delivered before the senior class of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
in 1838. It is less poetical and imaginative than that, less spontaneous 
and intuitive ; it is the work of the scholar who has read many books and 
the thinker who has tested many theories, rather than of the youthful seer 
whose eye followed the flight of ethereal principles. But the thoughts are 
essentially the same. Observation, reflection, experience, toil, confirm the 
prophecy of the young enthusiast. The conservatism which is supposed 
to be inevitable in man after forty appears at its minimum in one or 
“We must 


“the Sunday is the core of our civilization.” 


two sentences like these: have days, and temples, and 


teachers Those who have 
apprehended that Mr. Emerson, in his late studies of scientific books, 
had been falling away a little from his high faith in the immutable verities 
of the human conscience and spirit, may feel entirely re-assured by this 
most recent expression of his thought. More deliberate statement of the 
transcendental philosophy on its moral side has never been made. The 
merit of the essay, in a philosophical point of view, is far greater than it 
will appear to a casual reader. Worlds of reading and speculation are 
packed away in these fine, incisive sentences, consisting of a few short 
English words. The meaning lies deep, layer on layer, and the deepest 
meaning is the most spiritual; the intellectual discernment is keen ; the 
moral discernment is surpassingly far-reaching. 

“The New York Herald,” by Mr. Parton, is very interesting, but the 
concluding portion hardly fulfils the promise of the opening. The early 
struggles of James Gordon Bennett, Editor and Proprietor,” are ably 
sketched, and Mr. Parton’s analysis of that distinguished person’s character 
is an excellent lesson in morbid anatomy. The conclusion he draws from 


Bennett's course is not novel, but is well put, namely, that success in 


journalism in this country is only to be achieved by the supply of accurate 


and early news; and that any editor who does this well, may snap his fin- 
gers at the public and the moral law, and feel sure of being able to live likea 
Aube. We should, however, have liked a more detailed account of the va- 
rious outrages on decency committed by the Herald, partly from pure curi- 
osity and partly as an interesting contribution to the study of human nature. 
In “ Dante and his Latest English Translators” we have an interesting | 
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- review of the efforts which have been made to render the “ Divina Comme- 
into our own language, from Milton’s version of three or four lines to 


Dayman, Ford, Rossetti, and Parsons’s more or less complete translations, of 
- , , 


last year. Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Parsons seem to have pleased the reviewer 


The error most, who, while admiring the ingenuity displayed by Dayman and Ford in 
which crept into his conclusion was due to his ignorance of the character of 


their triple rhyme, expresses his very decided opinion that the undertaking 
is futile because of the constraints of a measure to which our tongue cannot 
bend. The triple rhyme, according to the list on page 519, was first at- 
tempted in 1843, and, spite of its undeniable difficulties, has found no less 
) than seven adherents. We do not gather, however, that any of these went 
» so far as to preserve the with one or two exceptions invariable female rhyme 
of the original, of which the following (Inf. XV., vv. 43-51) may be taken as 
a specimen : 
‘**T had not courage, from the path descending, 
To walk beside him, bat my head I lowered, 
Like a man reverently his journey wending. 
‘What fortune.’ quoth he, ‘or what fate untoward 
Netherward hath brought thee, ere thy summons sounded ? 
Or who to keep the way hath thee empowered *” 
* Above ground * answered I, * while naught confounded 
My tranquil life, | wandered in a valley, 
Before the fulness of my age was rounded.’ 

“ Carlyie’s Frederick the Great” is not so much a review of the book as 
an analysis of the author's character, and is the ablest attempt to furnish 
the rationale of Carlylism we remember to have seen. “The President on 
the Stump” is a keen and brilliant criticism of the President's recent public 
performances, and incidentally of his policy of reconstruction. The speech 
put in Mr. Johnson’s mouth at the close, as the one he ought to have de- 
livered to the first Southern deputation which waited on him, is a master- 
piece in its way. The whole number is one of extraordinary interest 
The literary notices are still better than the essays; 
one or two of them—such as that on Swinburne’s “Tragedies,” Bush- 
nell’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” and Higginson’s “ Epictetus’—have never, we 


and excellence. 


believe, been surpassed in this country as pieces of critical writing. 


oe — 
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Fine Arts. 


WHAT IS ART ORITICISM ? 


THERE is much writing about art which is not criticism, and is never- 
theless called by that name. Of this there have been several forms to be 
seen in American periodicals, succeeding each other after a fashion, but not 
wholly independent of each other ; in fact, rather confused with each other. 
It will be well to name these forms of non-critical writing upon art. The 
primeval newspaper notice—which announced that so-and-so had painted 
a remarkably fine picture and had invited the editor to see it, and which 
was followed by the announcement that somebody else had raised mammoth 
strawberries this year and had sent the editor a basketful—was not criti- 
cism. The painter and the gardener had each the gratified journalist’s best 


bow ; that was all. Everybody understood it who noticed it at all ; friendly 
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interchange of little civilities, but certainly not criticism. The affectionate | 
laudation, unquestioning about relative merit or positive good result, adinir- | 





The requirements of criticism are vastly more general than the require. 
ments of production, besides being»very different from them. It will help 


ing the painter as an “artist” aid the picture as a “ work of art,” was not | judgment very little to be able to pronounce positively upon the truth of 


criticism, It might have answered partly, it might have sufficed to make | 
the necessity for criticism a little less imperative, if it had been accompanied 
by some love of the things suggested or represented by.works of art. In| 
times when painting was natural to man, people were not very critical, 
Probably Cimabue’s compatriots admired him and his works, if without 
affectation, without discrimination as well, and the “ Joyful Quarter ” became 
so without rigid examination into the merits of the picture that caused the | 
joy. But then the people cared a great deal about the subject of that picture | 
and the subjects of all such pictures. Such unquestioning admiration as | 
theirs would be good if we could have it again, but it would not be criticism. 
The patriotic congratulation which identified two or three painters dead and 
two or three sculptors living with the glory of America, and glorified them 
in company with two or three poets, two or three inventors and a novelist, 
was not criticism. It answered as well as self-praise generally answers, and, 
being the very reverse of true criticism, has made the need of that criticism 
even more pressing than it would otherwise have been. 

These forms passed away; they were of the primal type; they were | 
succeeded by something that looked like criticism and partook of its nature, 


namely, discussion of art and works of art according to the principles of this | 


or that school. One writer took this ground, another writer took that; they 
differed widely in their views of art in general and works of art in particular ; 
they were alike in one thing only, that each looked at all things from an 
avowed or easily guessed stand-point. This would have answered well 
enough if only the people had known enough about the matter to judge of 
the schools themselves. This plan of discussion does answer pretiy well in 
(say) theology and in politics. In all such controversies the speakers or 
writers are known to occupy such-and-such platforms of principle and are not 
expected to quit them. But in these controversies the listeners or readers 
are apt to have such a knowledge of the platforms that they know how to 
judge the arguments put forth from them. In suits at law there are two 
speakers occupying very different positions in regard to the argument, each 
trying to prove something, and it is expected of a very miscellaneous public 
of a dozen to get at the truth ; but then this public has some knowledge of 
the matter and knows what to expect and what allowances to make. It is 
not so in matters of art, and therefore there are serio\s objections to this 


plan of discussion when applied to questions of art. 


But, in any case, it is 
It is not the advocates but rather the jury who are critics. 
the latter, at least, do not take sides to begin with. 


not criticism. 


Criticism does not take sides, but sees all sides and all opinions 
with absolute evenness of perception. Criticism must recognize all 
the contradictory facts and all the apparently irreconcilable data, and 
must see all with equal clearness. It is the business of criticism to look 
into the matter, to examine all the facts in order to ascertain the essential 
facts, and to proclaim these when ascertained. Inasmuch as printed criti- 
cism can seldom be exhaustive, except in the case of very important works 
indeed, a printed criticism of a work of art should occupy the space allowed 
for it with the statements of those facts concerning that work of art which 
are the most necessary to state. It may be that a more thorough prelim- 
inary examination must have been made before a short paragraph is written 
—the paragraph being critical in its aim—than before an extended review. 
The exigencies of the periodical press in most cases forbid extended reviews 
and call for briefest paragraphs. It seems, then, to be true that there is no 
case in which “to be sure you’re right’ is more important than in writin 
brief critical notices for a weekly or daily journal. 


ao 
5 


In the case of critical remarks upon pictures and statues, there are many 
things about which criticism concerns itself—many chances to be wrong or 
right. If we take any single instance, we shall find that there is much room 
for both in the consideration of it. There is Mr. Ward's statue, “ The 
Indian Hunter;’ we spoke of it briefly when it was first exhibited, six 
months ago. A complete critical examination of it would involve a know! 
edge of the established canons of art and of their application in this case ; a 
knowledge of the sculpture of the human form that already exists in the 
world, and of the condition under which it has all been produced, for only 
so can the importance and merit of this sculpture be rightly judged; a 
knowledge of the external aspect of the human body, of the peculiarities of 
race which distinguish red men from other races of mankind, and of the 
relative importance of these peculiarities to the central type ; a knowledge 
of the way of representing in art the abstraction of the form of the human 
body ; a knowledge of the nature of the process of modelling, and so on—it 
would be hard to make the en'meration logical, and harder to make it 
complete. And even accurate kowledge of one point does not suffice. 


modelling of a knee or a wrist—very little, to be sure whether it is a true 
Sioux or Blackfoot face. 

It is pleasant to see, at the stage of development in respect to art which 
we have reached in America, the question often repeated, “* Who is compe 
tent to be an art critic?” The question is asked with different motives. 
Very varying answers would be given if each one who asked were to answer 
it for himself. It is perhaps asked oftenest by aggrieved artists who feel 
sure that the writer who has found fault with them cannot be a competent 
art critic. But whatever prompts the question, it is a good question to 
ask ; it is practical; something will come of it. People who have such a 
question in. their minds will not beso easily dazzled by any elegance or 
vivacity of style, or so taken up with side issues as to lose sight of the 
main thing, the essential drift of the criticism. 

The question in quotation marks above formed the title of a letter to 


the Heening Post not long ago, signed “ Frank Esten.” “ Who can be art 


| critic?” was the title of another communication to the same journal, in an 


swer to the former, and signed “ E.S."”. We mention these as the latest pub- 


lished remarks upon the subject that we have seen. And before going on 
to discuss further the matter they treat of and the questions they ask, we 
mention another contemporary essayist to whose words we may have to 


refer. Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, an English painter who has written 


{much and with very unequal success on many subjects connected with 


painting, has begun the publication in the Art Journal of a series of papers 
entitled ‘“ Liber Memorialis,” from two numbers of which we have learned 
to anticipate for the completed work a value far beyond anything else that 
he has published. 

We shall not disagree with these writers in respect to the qualification 
they desire for a critic. The article signed“ Frank Esten,”’ if we understand 
it aright, limits itself to the discussion of external physical forms of art 
only, and asserts that art critics ought to be educated in these. A safe as- 
sertion! We shall differ from the author only in regard to the way to 
gain the requisite knowledge, and in our objection to his singularly inaéeur- 
ate, uncritical language, capable as itis of many interpretations. Thus, in 
the discussion of outline and of “ color without light,” the words are capable 


| of several meanings, and what the author thought upon these matters the 


reader strives in vain to discover. We mention this only that we may call 


attention to one of the requirements in criticism—accurate knowledge of 


your meaning and power to express it accurately. The paper signed 
‘E. 8.” considers art from the side of sentiment and thought, and demands 


the consideration of these in every judgment of works of art. It shows an 
unusually clear understanding of this little-understood matter, and we regret 
that we can make no guess as to 


the authorship of it. But there is one 


fact toward which both these letters point—which merits and shortcom- 
ings alike make clear—that the duty of the art critic for many a year to 
come must be to teach the principles of that art which appeals to the eye. 
There is not a line in either letter which does not tend to show that paint- 
ing and sculpture, the arts, under whatever name, that deal with form and 
color, are exotics. They are hot-house plants, not natives of other climes 
alone, but left from other times—fern-trees kept alive from that carbonifer 
ous epoch when they grew out of doors. Some men cultivate them because 
they love them, some because they think it a pleasant thing to have the 
reputation which the care of them gives ; and there is naturally a good deal 
of difference between the results. 
painter and painter. 


There is a great difference between 
Bat, great as it is, there is a yet greater difference be- 
tween the condition of painting now and as it has been. 

To instruct the ignorant of art, to interest the careless of art, and es- 
pecially to guide the enquirer concerning art, seem to us the great objects 
of art criticism at the present time. The discussion of individual works of 
art is likely to help in attaining those objects. It is mainly with that view 
that THE NATION undertakes the critical discussion of pictures and statues 
on exhibition, and would discuss buildings erected if these were not so rare 
ly works of fine art. The thought and feeling of our times find expression 
in music and in verse far more easily and naturally than in form and color ; 
this, perhaps, we ought not to regret ; but, as there is a tendency to return 
somewhat to those good old ways of expressing thought and feeling, there 
is need of such examination of their capacities and limitations, such esti- 
mate of the more and less favorable manifestations of this tendency, as will 
help along the needed renaissance. 

Whatever is to be done for art, whether much or little, the artists have 
the most important part of it to do. For instance, in the matter of land- 


scape painting, the mest successfully practised art of all the fine arts in 
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America, but which is still in its infancy, more is to be gained by the exhi- 


bition of a landscape of great merit than by the cleverest writing about the 


matter of landscape painting. But, the exhibition of good pictures being 





given, int« rpretation is at once needed for the people unused to sucha Spec- 
And 


being given, as is usual, interpretation is needed for the people too used to 


tacle. the exhibition of a few good and many valueless pictures 


the spectacle. We want to help in the revival of art from the dry bones of 
the recent past, and to interest in it the world of intelligent people who 


now never look that way. The picture galleries afford a means of doing so. 


Such, then, being the requirements upon art criticism, the best art critic 
is he who can best meet them, or who can adequately meet the most of 


them. Your student of the history of art may not be anything of a critic; 


make him a diligent student of nature, and he approaches it; teach him 


drawing, and you help him wonderfully ; give him large views and general 


cultivation, and he is near it ; bestow imagination upon him, and he is some 


thing of a critic; and, after that, the more experience and knowledge of 


men and purity of heart and practical skill in processes of art you give 


him, the better critic is he. The mistake into which many persons fall, 


with “Frank Esten,” is in supposing the knowledge of aspects and of 


processes the one thing needful. It is just such a mistake as if they should 
consider imagination or historical knowledge the one requirement. Ruskin, 
having studied external nature eight hours a cay half his life, and having 
made himself one of the first landscape draughtsmen of the time, is a bet 
ter critic because of these things; but if there were question whether to 
take 


should let the former go and keep the latter. 


this from him or his imagination, those who value him as a critic 


As few men besides painters are able to give their lives to recording as 


pects of nature, the painter's opinions of any picture are, and must always 


be, of great importance. A careful landscape painter’s remark, made in 


earnest, upon another man’s landscape, should be heeded and treasured up, 
truth of Mr 
turning his attention to the recording and explaining in words, with wood 


particularly if he speaks of representation. Hamerton is 


cut illustrations, some of the phenomena he sees in nature ; it is probable 


that he will never do anything more useful. But it is seldom the mission 


of artists to be critical—a critical artist has seldom been seen, and if any 
one reason were wanted for it this one would answer: they of necessity 
They 


are greater and more important than the critics, and they have a much 


draw their conclusions from too few and too strongly felt premises. 


more delightful occupation than the critics—or, perhaps, anybody elise ; it 
is their business, moreover, to teach the critics, who, in their turn, have to 


try to impart some of the teachings to the outside and indifferent world. 


Science. 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


CHEMISTRY IN 1865.—The “ Bulletin de la Société 
contains, besides the memoirs read before flat society, 


THE PROGRESS OF 
Chimique de Paris” 
tolerably complete abstracts of all the chief chemical investigations which 
are published in Europe and America, and notices of all chemical discoveries 
and facts of any importance. Its two annual volumes, therefore, present a 
pretty fair picture of the doings of chemists during the year, and we may 
learn from them who the working chemists of the day are, and what they 
have been studying ; and we may further get a general notion of the direc- 
tion in which the science is advancing, and of the number of workers in its 
several departments. The labors of three hundred and seventy-five chemists 
in all are cited at more or less length in the two volumes of the “ Bulletin” for 
1865. The nationalities of these men are very various ; France, Germany 
England, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Russia, and the United States are all 
represented, Germany the most fully, and the United States altogether the 
Only six Americans appear upon the whole list, and of these 


The 


American contributions are, moreover, insignificant, and of no general scope. 


most feebly. 
six four received the greater part of their chemical education abroad. 
That it may not be imagined that this state of affairs is due to the preju- 
dice of foreigners against American productions, it may be well to mention 


that to the two volumes of the “ American Journal of Science” for 1865 
only twelve persons contributed papers of a chemical sort, and of these 
twelve a large portion are rather mineralogists and geologists than chemists. 
The truth is that there are no positions in this country in which an ad- 
vanced student of chemistry can find time and opportunity for the prose 
cution of original researches. The professors in our universities are hard 


worked schoolmasters, who are fortunate if they have time and means to 


acquaint themselves and their pupils with the progress and discoveries of | 
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others, Those that grow weary in this harness are apt to turn their atten- 
tion to some branch of technical chemistry, in which, at least, money is to 
be made. The evils which result to the community from this state of 
affairs cannot, however, be conveniently discussed in this connection. 
About two hundred of the subjects discussed in the pages of the “ Bulletin” 
for 1865 belong to pure organic chemistry, about one hundred and twenty-five 
subjects relate to pure inorganic chemistry, including in this term mineralogy 
and analytical chemistry, and about one hundred and fifteen to the applica- 
tions of chemistry to agriculture, medicine, metallurgy, dyeing and printing, 
sugar-making, and the various chemical manufactures. It appears, then, 
that nearly three-quarters of all the investigations here recorded belong to 
the domain of pure science; their immediate motive and direct effect is to 
advance and extend the science of chemistry, not to improve an art or man 
ufacture. Of what the indirect effect of these researches upon the useful 
arts may or may not be, no man who remembers the time when aniline was 
a chemical curiosity will speak with much confidence. It is to be observed 
that organic chemistry seems to be the most attractive field for enterprising 
and ambitious students. This is because this branch of the subject has been 
the least studied, new principles and new substances lie nearer at hand, and 
any industrious explorer may find on the confines of the territory plenty of 
surface-ore which will yield even to the hasty and inexperienced seeker 
some grains of truth. A majority of the young students who do so much 
of the task-work of the science choose organic rather than inorganic chemis- 
try, and they work under the lead and inspiration of a few very able men 
who have exclusively devoted themselves to this branch of chemistry, such 
Berlin, Wiirtz in Paris, Williamson in London, Kolbe in 


as Hofmann in 


Leipzig, and Kekulé in Ghent. These men and their associates and follow 
ers have so developed and magnified the chemistry of the combination of 


carbon, for this is the best definition of organic chemistry, that to a new 


student the principles and methods applicable to this branch of the subject 


seem to be the master principles, and the best methods of all chemistry, and 


the nomenclature best suited to the clear statement of the facts of organic 
chemistry seems to be the only nomenclature which can by any possibility 
be useful in the general science. But it is to be noticed that inorganic and 
technical chemistry together still claim and receive the larger share of the 
time and attention of working chemists ; and so long as this is the case we 
need not fear that the theories and notation of organic chemistry will have 


any undue influence upon the development of the general science. 


ACETYLENE.— Berthelot has lately demonstrated the formation of acety 
of 


simple experiment will demonstrate this for gases or volatile liquids. 


lene (Cy He) during incomplete combustion hydrocarbons. A very 
Fill 
a glass tube of about 300 cubic centimetres capacity with any gaseous hy 
drocarbon, like ethylene or marsh-gas, for example, or pour into the tube a 
few drops of a liquid hydrocarbon, like ether, benzine, or acetone ; then add 
a few centimetre cubes of the ammoniacal chloride of copper, inflame the 
combustible vapor, and hold the tube almost horizontally, turning it between 
the fingers so as to spread the cupreous reagent over the inside of the tube ; 
there will immediately appear the red cupreous precipitate which character 
izes acetylene. This experiment is an excellent lecture experiment, especi 
ally brilliant with ether. Berthelot has before demonstrated the formation 
of acetylene when organic compounds are exposed for a long time to a red 
heat, but he declares that the amount of acetylene formed by this new 
method of incomplete combustion is much greater than that formed from 
the same compounds by heat alone, and thinks it possible that a new meth- 
od of preparing acetylene, more advantageous than any now known, may 
be based upon his observations. But not only is acetylene produced by the 
it is always formed 
Berthelot 
procured acetylene from the imperfect, or smoky, combustion of coal-gas, 


These 


observations explain in part the peculiar smell often perceptible in a room 


combustion of hydrocarbons in partially closed vessels ; 
when an organic compound burns in the air with a sooty flame. 
benzine, turpentine, petroleum, and other less familiar hydrocarbons. 
lighted by gas. The acetylene thus carried into the air has fortunately no 
poisonous effect in itself, but its presence is a sign of incomplete combustion, 
and such imperfect combustion may generate a gas which is pre-eminently 
poisonous, the oxide of carbon. This formation of acetylene is, furthermore, 
not without an important bearing on the general theory of combustion. 
The hydrogen of hydrocarbons hus been supposed to burn first, leaving the 
carbon free and incandescent. But if, as Berthelot asserts, naphthaline (C29 
Hs ) generates acetylene (C4 Hg) in burning, it must be that a part at least 
of the naplthaline loses its carbon before its hydrogen. Cag Hg = 4 C4 
Hed, In reality, the combustion of hydrocarbons does not take place 
by a single decomposition, but by a series of decompositions. Berthelot’s 
investigation adds acetylene to the intermediate substances already known 
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to be formed during the decomposition of hydrocarbons into the carbonic 
acid and water which are the ultimate products of their combustion. | 
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Small 8vo, $2 


on S} umtre, 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS 
dral, with Memoir of the Author, by J. G. Young, Monifreth. 


By the late John Robertson, D.D., 
Post Svo, $3 


Glasgow Cathe- 


By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. With illustrations by 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 





J. E. Millais, R.A. Square Svo, $2 50 

THE WORKMAN AND THE FRANCHISE.—Cuapters From Enotisa History on 
THE REPRESENTATION AND EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE By F. D. Maurice, M.A., 
President of the Working-men’s College, London. Demy svo, $3 

CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: A Woman's Lot inthe Great French Revolution. By 
Sarah Tytler, author of * Papers for Thoughtful Girls... Crown Svo, $2 30 


GOD'S GLORY 


IN 
Speculation, in connection with the religious questions to which they give rise 
sy Rev. William Leitch, D.D., late Principal and Primarius Profeseor of Theology, 


THE HEAVENS: A Survey of Recent Astronomical Discovery and 


King’s College, Canada. New Edition, with 32 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 
PERSONAL NAMES IN THE BIBLE, Interpreted and I 
M.A, Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby, joint editor of Webster 
it. New edition 


lustrated By W. F. Wil- 
& Wilkin 


kinson, 


+ Greek Testamet Lsvo, $2 


mixed andience 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH: Ten Papers read 


By Professors Aut n, Gess, and others Crown 8vo, 


ol? n. 


OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the late Alexander Vinet. New edition. Post Svo. 


= 


TANGLED TALK: An Eassayist’s Holiday. By Henry Holbeach. Post 8vo, $2 50. 


HENRY NOLBEACH, Student in Life and Philosophy; with controversial letters to 
Alexander Bain, T 


Matthew Arnold, homas Carlyle, Arthur Helps, G. H. Lewes, H. 
L. Mansell, F. D. Maurice, John Stuart Mill, Dr. John H. Newman, and others. 
2 vols. post Svo, $5 50. 


STRAHAN & CO. 


WILL 


SHORTLY PUBLISH 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON ScrEntTiIFic Svpsects. By SirJohn F. W. Herschel. Small 8vo. 


Tue RESOURCES AND PROsPECTS OF AMERICA. As tain ringa Visit to the States 
Autumn of 1865. By Sir 8S. Morton Pet Crown Svo 

Days or YorE. By Sarah Tytler, author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline 2 vols 

WEALTH AND WELPARE. By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 2 vols. post Svo. 


LONDON PoEMs 3y Robert Buchanan, author of * Idyls and Legends of Inverburn.” 


Tue Story oF Davip Gray. By Robert Buchanan. 


FamMILy PRaYeERs for the Christian Year. 


By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 





Essays Dora Greenwell, author of * The Patience of Hope."’ Small 8vo 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST'S TEacHINe. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Don 
is r Sma Svo 
Str & Co Publications can be obtained of all respectable booksellers, or 
mailed free on receipt of published prices at 178 Grand Street, New York, 


| ta" Removing in May to 189 Grand Street. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES 
Or PERMANENT VALUE JUST ADDED TO THIS STANDARD COLLECTION. 


1. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
CLARK’S HERALDRY ; 


An Introduction to Heraldry. With nearly one thousand Illustrations ; including 
the Arms of about Five Hundred different Families. By Hugh Clark. Eighteenth 
edition. Revised and corrected by J. R. Planché, Rouge-Croix Pursuivant of Arms. 


Post 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 
9 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


FLaAxman’sa Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered by him before the Royal Academy. 
New Edition, with a brief Memoir of the Author, and an unpublished Introductory 
Lecture, and two Orations on Canova and Banks, with 53 Plates. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


3. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
THE FRIEND; 


A Series of Essays to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion. With Literary Amusements interspersed. By Samuei Taylor Coleridge. 
New Edition, with Portrait. Price $1 75. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
124 GRAND STREET, NEW York. 

Catalogues of the Complete Collection may be had gratis, and any of the volumes 
sent poetage paid upon receipt of Catalogue Price by Scrisner & Co. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that a /arge reduction has recently been made in the prices 


of this Series, rendering them the cheapest standard books in the American market. 


a —_—— 4. —— ---- + . —_ 


CULTIVATION OF THE CRAPE 


BY W. C. STRONG. 


This will be a complete manual of Grape Culture for every part of the country, 
including all recent improvements in forcing, grafting, training, etc., with directions 


for preserving the natural fruit in its original freshness, out of season. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Muslin extra, price $3. | 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 





ELECTRO-BALLISTIC MACHINES 
AND THE 


SCHULTZ CHRONOSCOPE. | 
By Brevet Lt.-Col. 8. V. BENET, Captain of Ordnance U. 8. Army. 


1 Vol. 4to, illustrated with Steel Plates, cloth, $3. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pvs.isuer, 
192 Broadway. 


«*s Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


$3 WILL PAY FOR THE METHODIST 


For one year, and a copy of ‘‘ STEVENS’S CENTENARY OF AMERICAN METHOD- 
ISM,” to any new subscriber (mail), by enclosing the above amount and fifteen cents | 
in stamps to prepay postage on the book. 
Address PUBLISHERS OF “ THE METHODIST,” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


RI Specimen copies of paper sent free on application. j 
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TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 








PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


ASPHODEL: 


A ROMANCE. 


1 volume i16mo, $1 50. 


‘** Asphodel ” is a genuine romance, written in an original vein of great purity of 
feeling, and portrays special character with peculiar poetic fidelity. The story is 
American in all its situations and experiences, and has that power of interesting the 
reader which cannot be resisted. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


1 vol. 16mo, bevelled boards, gilt, $2. 


The author of ** Atalanta in Calydon *’ has won to himself the applause of two conti- 
nents already by his poetic genius. Atasingle bound he has placed himself in the 
front rank of modern poets, and the volume now first reprinted in America will amply 
sustain his reputation. It is replete with those vivid and original bursts of poetic 
fervor and fancy that stamp the writer as a man of genius, sure of his ground, and 
able to sustain himself in whatever region he may essay to soar. “The Queen 
Mother” and “ Rosamond” are no less marked productions than “ Atalanta” or 
‘** Chastelard.”’ 


THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAR. 
BY SIDNEY ANDREWS, 
Correspondent of the Boston Advertiser and Chicago Tribune. 


1 vol. 16mo, $2. 


This book discusses matters of immediate and engrossing interest pertaining to 


Reconstruction at the South., It is the record of observations made by the author 


during a journey of several months in a number of the Southern States after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. He had every opportunity to note the effect produced upon the 
people of the South by the complete annihilation of their military power, and to ob- 
serve the change caused by the reconstruction policy of the President. He was 
brought in contact with representatives of all classes, from provisional governors to 
rice negroes, and he gives full accounts of his conversations with various persons with 
reference to what is called the ‘negro question.” He describes the conventions held 
in North and South Carolina and Georgia to act upon the policy of the President; the 


| present condition of things at Andersonville, Salisbury, and Florence; scenes in the 


track of Sherman's army; and the characteristics of social life in the interior of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

The work is marked by the same fairness and clearness of statement which 
caused the author’s letters from the South to be so extensively copied and so eagerly 
read. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

For Sale by 


B. H. TICKNOR, 


823 Broapway. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


DR. FRANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK; 
Or, REMINISCENCES OF THE Past Sixty YEARS 
With a Memoir of Dr. Francis, by Henry T. Tuckerman. 
Svo, with steel portrait, $2 50. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
A handsome crown 8vo, $2 2. 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Proressor Aytoun, with illustrations, price $1 50. 
REDFIELD'’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 
With 330 illustrations, showing resemblances between men and animals. 
8vo, cloth, $3. 
FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS, 
WIDDLETON, PustisHEr, 
17 Mercer Street, near Howard St., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN AND SYRIA’S HOLY PLACES. 
By Pror. Porter. Post 8vo, bevelled boards. Handsomely illustrated. $3. 
A NUTSHELL OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By A. L. O. E. 18mo, muslin, Dlustrated. 90 cents. 
RESCUED FROM EGYPT. 
By A. L. O. E. 16mo, muslin, Illustrated. $1 50. 


Any of the above books may be had at the respectable book-stores, or they will be 
mailed free on receipt of price by 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


137 Grand Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE, Saturday Evening, } 
April 14, 1866. 

SoME small improvement has taken place in general business during the 
past week. The steadiness and partial improvement in gold and bills have 
led some merchants to believe that the lowest points have been touched for 
the present, and hence goods have moved more readily, though there has 
been no great recovery in prices. Wool is 14 to 2 cents better than it was 
a week ago, though still 4 to 5 cents below cost; provisions are rather 
better; and there is an improved enquiry for breadstuffs at rather higher 
figures than those which were current a week ago. In the grocery trade 
no improvement in prices is quoted, but at the quotations goods move more | 
freely than they did. The same is true of hides. In the dry-goods trade, | 
importers complain that even at the decline they can only sell small lots. 
The ad- 


vance was mainly due to the news from Germany. It seems that the 


Gold improved this week to 1284, closing this evening at 1268. 


threatened hostilities between Austria and Prussia led to a panic on the} 
Frankfort Bourse, and 5-20s were done at a rate equal to 694 in Lon- 
lon. At this price there is a profit of 5 per cent. in gold on their im- 
portation, and $1,500,000 are said to be on their way. On this expectation, 
so many bears in gold closed their “shorts,” and so many speculators bought | 
for the rise, that, from being worth 4 to 3-16 per cent. a day for delivery, | 
gold was actually lent “ flat” on Friday. Exchange felt the effect in the 
same degree. Before the news of the Frankfort panic arrived, bankers’ 
bills were offered at 106. On Thursday they sold at 107}, and an advance 


to 1084 was generally expected. These anticipations were not realized. The 

highest rates of the week were those of Thursday, and this morning good 

bills were offered at 107 to 1074. On reflection, it does not seem likely that 

the German quarrel can exercise any lasting influence upon our markets. 

In the first place, it is generally doubted whether the dispute will lead to ac- 

tual war; and secondly, in the event of war, the first panic over, our securi- 

ties would be likely to rise in public favor as German stocks declined. As 

to the importation of 5-20 bonds from Europe, a very simple principle gov- 

erns the case. Of bonds held in first hands—/.e., in the hands of the bank- | 
ers who imported them from this country—a considerable proportion may 

be returned to us for the sake of the profit on the exchange. Of bonds held 

by investors, few or none will come home. To estimate the quantity of 
bonds to arrive, therefore, some guess must be formed with regard to the 

quantity still remaining in first hands in Europe. Nothing positive, of 
course, can be ascertained on the subject ; but German bankers here say that 
their correspondents have been in the habit of disposing of their bonds quite 
as fast as they received them, and that the aggregate amount in first hands 
in London and Frankfort will not exceed a very few millions. Meanwhile, 
several millions have been sold here to arrive. Should the next advices 
report an actual outbreak of war in Germany, it would be fair to expect 
5-20s to arrive in considerable parcels for two or three weeks to come. 
Should the war blow over, none would come, and the parties who sold short 
here, and sent to Europe to buy, might lose money on the operation. 

The United States Senate passed the loan bill on Tuesday, and on Thurs- 
day it was signed by the President and became a law. Nothing has yet 
transpired with regard to Mr. MeCulloch’s policy under the act. He regards 
it as insuflicient, but at the same time expresses to his friends his belief 
that he can, even with the limited authority conferred upon him, do much 
towards restoring the currency to a specie standard. His first step will 
probably be to offer a new loan in exchange for debt certificates, deposit 
certificates, clearing-house certificates, interest-bearing legal tender, 7.30 
notes, and ordinary legal tender. Nearly six months have elapsed since he 
offered a funding loan, and the market is ripe for a new issue. Opinions 
differ as to the probable character of the new bonds. Some expect new 
5-208, while others, claiming acquaintance with the private views of the 
Secretary, are confident that a very long 5 per cent. bond—say 90 years— 
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will be offered to the public. A 90-year 5 per cent. bond would probably 
sell for par in large amounts. There are many, however, who, in view of 
the low rate of interest paid by Great Britain on her debt, would consider 
® per cent. too much for the United States to pay for a bond running for 
three generations. In view of the prospect, bankers and dealers in Govern 
ments are prepared to be beforehand with the Secretary, and have already 
bid up 7.30 notes to 1003, and compound-interest notes to within } to 1 per 
cent. of their nominal face value. Fortunately for the Government, Mr. 
McCulloch is at liberty to sell his bonds when, and as, and at the prices he 
pleases, Thus, if a combination of speculators bid up this or that class of 
securities in order to extort money from him, he may decline to receive such 
securities in payment of loans except at such a price as he may deem rea 


sonable. He might, for instance, offer $100,000,000 of bonds in exchange 


| for ordinary legal tender and debt or deposit certificates; the effect would 


be to bring down the price of 7-30 notes and compound legal tenders, 
and at the decline he might fund them at fair rates. 

The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 
and money markets during the past week : 


April7. April 14. 
United States Sixes of 1881........ -- 104% 1047 


Advance. Decline. 


4 
5-20 Bonds, old.............. beecsveccee SOU 108% : y 
5-& Bonds of 1865.......... édéeecaeen 1037, y 
10-40 Bonds....... c6s00n av eeswsce -. S13 92 ty 
7.30 Notes, second series... car ooo 08% 100% . 
New York Central se -- 98% 92 & 
Erie Railway ....... eegeseneesare Oe F25 6% 
PR i ir vndcetxcsicnstnncdiessenk, OO 109 ex. d. 4 
MoaGing MAGE, «..6..0.5.0.<.02000.00065 INE 14 X 3% 
Michigan Southern ST so lly 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. .......... s0y TI% \ 
Chicago and North-western ‘cans Se 267, é 

= = a Preferred..... 55} 554 \ 
Chicago and Rock Island....... acta 1195 345 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago........... W% 914 ly 
WE cia cdansoaae Paes rr 523, 4%, 
Cumberland ....... pea Gie ermicacaha a seeker ae 449 4 
Mariposa......... bitthh netidedangencns, eee 13 1y 
American Gold .. ........ ee eran 12735 1263, 1 
Bankers’ Bills on London ............. 1064 Ty 1 
Call Loans...... ‘ cicialeieade ‘ 6 5 1 


The stock market continues feverish, excited, and variable. There 
is a clique in almost every stock, and the bears, thoroughly cowed by their 
defeat in Michigan Southern, appear to have temporarily abandoned the 
field to their opponents. Favored by the ease of money, these cliques are 
piling up stocks in great blocks, and borrowing money on them of the Na 
tional banks. Should a speculative fever break out,such as we had in 1863 
and 1864, they will be enabled to dispose of their property at a profit. 
Should the market continue as at present, a “ brokers’ market,” in which 
the “ outside public” take no interest, they will hold on until a tightening of 
money, or some other accident, compels them to realize, and then we shall 
have a panic. Speculation during the past week has run chiefly upon 
Reading and the light miscellaneous stocks. Reading advanced at onetime 
to 105. It has been announced that the directors have determined to pay 
hereafter semi-annual dividends of 5 per cent. The announcement is of 
doubtful authenticity; but it is not at all doubtful that there is a large 
short interest in the stock, and that the bulls are going to try to bleed their 
opponents. The earnings of the road will naturally be smaller this year 
than last. An active movement has developed itself in Canton, Cum- 
berland, Quicksilver, and Mariposa. Each of these fancy stocks has risen 
considerably on grounds of varying soundness. Government is said to be 
about to buy certain land belonging to the Canton Company, and the pur- 
chase would, if effected, enable the directors to cancel several thousand 
shares of stock. Quicksilver has risen on a theory that a new demand is to 
arise for the product of the mine. No special grounds have been assigned 
for the improvement in Cumberland, Mariposa, and the other light fancies. 
They rose simply because, to the Street speculators, they seemed to be “ the 
fashion.” Erie has declined heavily—6} per cent. inaweek. The earnings 
of the road for March show a falling off equal to $260,000. This decline in 
tratlic was pretty generally expected, and it is widely believed that it will 
continue throughout the year. Michigan Southern lies dead on the market, 
and the price declines slowly. In the course of a few weeks it may again 
sellat 65 to #6. The litigation growing out of the recent corner is still pend- 
ing before the courts. Hudson River advanced 4 per cent. on the dividend, 
but is now rather offered at the advance. New York Central is inactive. 
It is understood that the Albany bill is sure of becoming a law. It will add 
a trifle to the gross receipts of the road, but so much stock has been bought 
to sell on the news of its passage that the good news is not unlikely to be 
followed by a decline in the price. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANN 


OF THE 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


‘TAL REPORT 


LIFE 


For the year ending January 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
OFFICE, 
AND 146 
Corner of Liberty Street. 


144 BROADWAY, 





Casu Assets, Fes. 1, 1866: 


$14,885,278 88. 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, ensuring $31,394,407 00 





, 25,78 


83,413,933 00 


7,836,925 92 


In force February 1, 1866 7 Policies, ensuring 


Dividend Addition to same, 


$91,244,858 92 


STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 


The Net Assets, February 1, 1865, $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and policy fees: 


Original on new policies.... . $1,154,066 94 
Renewals... 1,818,454 82 
War extras and annuities. 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 





Interest: 
On bonds out mortgages... 
S. Stoc ‘ . 
Premium on gold . 809,082 06 ee 
a 55,833 34—$3,853,065 S0 





Tota) $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions to same... 
Paid matured Endowment Policies and additions. ... 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Dividends surre ndered, 


$712,823 71 
20,999 52 


and reduction of Premium...............-..--5- 58.730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies.... 190.691 40 
le IID, occ cicscccaccecccsreusne 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes.... Poe: epee ee use 38.076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Exchange, Postage, Advertis- 

ing, Medical Examinations, Salaries, Printing, Sta- 

tionery, and sundry office expenses 174,310 94 
Paid Commissions, and for purchase ot Commissions 

; -e+- 334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


accrulpg on future premiums, 


Net CasH Assets, JAN. 31, 1866. ...... 2... cence cece es - $14,112,349 85 


Invested as follows: 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Bonds and Mertgages 
United States Stocks (Cost)... 
Real Estate 


ee . - $1,475,899 
7,348.6 
4,468,921 2 
FS2.307 3 





Balance due by Agents. 36,599 14--$14,112,349 85 
Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due.. ..... .....-05 $112,000 00 


Interest due and unpaid.... 5.084 73 
Deferred Premiums and Premiams due, but not ‘yet 


TECELVEM «22... ee we eee ee cette ee eee eens 


vi, 


655,844 30— 
1866. . 
ASSETS FOR THE YEAR......... 
ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE 
APPROPRIATED: 


o re-ensure outstanding vompenie 8, including dividend additions 


Gross ASSETS, JAN. 31, 
INCREASE IN NET CASH 


THE GROSS 


Reserve t 
to same.... 

Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due) 

Dividend additions to same 

Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for) 

Premiums paid in advance 


$11,503,996 03 





20.931 
11, 065 18 


Undivided Surplus (excluding a margin. on the above Reserve of over rune 
$1,000,000) see baat ties eoauasees , 218,649 42 
77 as ~ 
WeGe OF TOOG. oon. 6c oc 00 cea cece ptescesecces compere Oe 


1866, as above 5 31 4.885.278 8S 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 
N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies and additions ($11,503,996 03), 
as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net values, at four per cent 
interest, so that the tots al undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 
This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. 


Irs CasH ASSETS ARE $14,885,278 88 | 
Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the 0 Stategot New York, WORTH DOUBLE THE 


ee ee eens 


929 03 
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> 


AMOUNT LOANED; Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York: United 
States Stock 

No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as casH in payment of 
premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 

Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a fixed amount of in- 
surance, non-furfeitable, without further payment of premium. 


Policies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates. 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other approved Policies 
arc issued by this Company. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

FREDERICK 8S. — HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
JOHN V. L. PRI DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLI ~ eg ote E WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ROBERT H, McCURDY, WILLIAM E, DODGE, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON GEORGE 8. COE, 
WILLIAM BETTS, WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
JOHN P. YELVEKTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CORNEL L. WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN. 

! W. SMITH BROWN, WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
ALFRED EDW ARDS, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BATES, 
EZRA WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER. 

| WILLIAM H. POPHAM, ALONZO CHII a 
JOUN M. SPUART, HEN?Y E. DAVIES, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
RICHARD PATRICK, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
ISAAC ABBATT, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


; SECRETARIES. 


FRED. M. WINSTON, Casuier. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., } 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, ~ COUNSEL. 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, ) 


‘ 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 


THEO. W. MORRIS, ACTUARY. 


MINTURN POST, M.D 
ISAAC L. KIP, M.D 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 


Derroir, Micu. 
Fai River, Masa. 


Wisconsin, ar ad Minnesota, 
HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, 


JNO 5 JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, O. 
JNO, T. CHRISTIE, General Agent for Central New York, Troy, N. Y. 
STEP HEN PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, present address 

Troy, N. Y. 


RHODES, General Agent for Southern New York, 
157 Broapway, New York. 
RicHMOND, Va. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


JAMES A. 


. F. BRESEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 


H. 8S. HOMANS, General Agent for the State of California, SAN Francisco, Cau 
TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT THE OFFICE DAILY 
FROM 10 A.M. TO 3 P.M. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York OFFICE, 151 Broapway. 


$1,500,000 
700,000 


ASSETS, over 


RECEIPTS for the year, over 


DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year 69,160 

ToraL DIvIDENDs paid 419,000 

ToraL Losses paid 944,042 
NEW FEATU TABLES 


RES—N EW 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and ENDOWMENT, payable at about 
and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. We 
ORIGINAL 


after two premiums have been 


the same cost as ordinary Life 


call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly attractive and 


with the UNION, 


paid, the Company contract to pay, 


In case payments are discontinued, 
AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE, 


in proportion to the number of premiums paid. 


an amount 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater protec- 
3 pan} I 


tion to the family than any other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 


policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre 
miums. 
The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep their Policies in force. 
Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 
We refer to the Massa 


for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence of the Safety, 


chusetts aud New York Insurance Commiasioners’ Reports 
Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of 


the Union Mutual. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


&@™ Active and efficient AczenTs wanted. Apply as above. 


Apr. 19, 1866] 
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The 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 135 Broapway. 
Cash Capital, 
Assets, ist Jan., !865, 
Liabilities, 
FIRE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


MARINE, 
and 


ANC 


vie 


INLAND 
E 


the United States. 


I 
Agencies at all importan 
CHAS. 
A. F 
JOHN McGEE, 
J. H. 
W. C. 


NSU 


thi 


R 


nts ou 


t po 
J. M ARTIN, 
WILMARTH, 
Secretary. 
WASHBURN, Assistant 
NICOLL, 


PRESIDENT. 
V1IcE-PRESIDENT. 
Secretary 
Marit 


Superintendent » Department. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, = 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AY 


av. 


Caso CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 00 
ASSETS 


1,500,000 00 


, Marine, Lake 


Insurance against Loss by Fire , Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILAN 


‘(DER SHAW, Secretary. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 

i} PINE NEW 


AND INSURANCE 


STREET, YORK, 


BUYS SELLS SCRIP 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 


CLOTH 
PIANOS. 


AN ENTIRE NEW ST‘ 
These instru 
public, in competit 
class makers. They have, 
maintained their reputation an 
public as being unsurpassed in 


first-class Pia 


long period, 
and the 
110 


rHE LARGEST, THE } 
ho 
650 BROAD 


AND 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, 


AY 


VV 


DEVLIN 


" Broadw 
CHICAGO, : 


J. BAUER & CO., Reni. 
DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS PIANO-FORTES. 
119 BROOME STREET, 


Broadw 


OF 


One 


slock East of Broadway, N 


N. Y 

These Pianos stand unrival! 
ing quality; and purity of 
elastic, and even touch; 
which enables the 
ordinary Pianos. 


VAL i 


1 Superi 


ed inregard to 


tone; 


their sir Desict 


and other 


Is ali 
volume eympatnetic, , 
and durability of construction, 
’m to remain in tune much longer than 


110 Br 
New York 


yadw ay. 


January 1, 1866. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1547, 

BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 

At Springdale, Mass. 


. WILLIAM GA 


Number limited 


Northampton, to 


WM. CALE 
LVER 
ee veern es Bro 
ill remove abot 


590 Broad 


572 {574 Broa 


iw 


“Ory 
Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting it upon, we are induced to recommend |} 
liehment for the treatment of Chroui ¢ Dise: 
kinds. We believe it the 
similar catablishments confidence 
and judgment, experience and _atayes nee 
direct the application of the var I 
according to the exigencies of the individual ¢ 
J.C. Warren, M.D., John W ire, M.D., 
Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M. War 3 5 2 
Edw. Reynolds, M_D., M. I. Perry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., J. Homaus, M.D. 
Boston, February 29, 1848, 
Reference- -New York, Willard Parker, M.D 
Brooklyn, C. L, Mitchell, M.D, 


r lis estab 
‘ 
Ss ] 

contains ¢£ 
, and have 7 


1e edial treatment 


ren 


hich will be read 


Nation. 


INEST, 


ay, 


Supartnarsiy Notice. 
unders « 
OL MS rED, 


SM 


MES 


uy 


are being prepared for permanent occupancy 
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Tay CooKE, 
Wm MooruE 
H, D. Cooke, 


& AD, 


AY COOKE 


BANKERS. 


In connection with our honses in Phila 


opened an office at No. 1 Nassau St 


reet 


Mr. Epwarp Dover, 


of our Washin 


1 


rk, Dodge 


and Mr. 


late of Cla 


STOCK, gton House, 


resident partners. 


We shall give particular attention 
ERNMENT SECURITIES Of all issi 


and GoLp, and to all business of >} 


TAY COOKE 
Marcu 1, 


THE 


MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING 


1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
CASH CAPITAL, pap iy, 


$5,000,000 


AND SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST 
Issued on the most Favorable 
EDWARD 
ABRAM M 


LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


Terme. 


A 
K 


bot | 


ANSBI 
IRBY, \ 


RY, Preside 


e-President. 
ELLIS R. 


THOMAS, Secretary. 
THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES 

WORLD. 
THE wo MACHINES, 


irely ove 


IN THE 


ING, 
ey oa 


CK FOR 


SPRING, 


\ND THE CHEAPEST 


‘ 
,EW 


YORK 


& CO., 


av. Cor. Grand St. 


Cor. Warren St. 


exXpuanation 
VY Wish to 

er wit of 
wi them by 


WEED enwine-ehacume co., 
Stor: + e - 


1ished to all 10 Ge 


, 506 BROADWAY 
T. Cc. SELLEW, 

MANUFACTURER 

OFFICE 


OF DESKS 


FURNITURE, 


Removal. 


iN ST.. near Nassau St., N. Y. 
LE, JR., 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 


& SON, 


I 


NEw 


ORDER. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, 
STATIONEI 


NEW YORK 


PR 


| 


‘STEAM INTERS 


ANI 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFA¢ 


ply everything in their at lowest prices. Every 
of Writing Paper, Acc t Books, Fancy and Staple 


Stationery, Diaries for 1966, Expence Books, etc, Orders 
enlicited, 


) 
rURERS, 
itan Hotel 


in July), 


Sup 


Rinne 


It 
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The Nation. 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Cc. HULL’S SON, 
$2 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


J. 


Upwardso 100 styles of Toiletand StapleSoaps, For sale 


by all Dealers. 


NIACARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


$1,000,000 


Casi CAPITAL INCREASED TO 
275,253 


Surp.ius, JAN. 1, 1865, - 

Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 

Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. | 

JONATHAN D., STEELE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 

“S Potash, in tin cans, 77 Washington Street, New 
vork. Sams Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 


One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No | 


lime ie required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, | 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
ony renege AF A wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 


ngeton Street, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, | 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and | 


patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 


detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
nese, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 


tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— Tribune, 
MARVIN’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 


PATENT : 
Superior to any others in the following particulars - 
' . 


They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut 

Send for a descriptive Cirenlar. 


qualities by age. | 


Street, Philadelphia.. | 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
2S J | Prue's O. K. Soar. 
LERATUS. : 
— Caza TARTAR. | PyYLe’s BLUEING POWDER. 
ticle signed for all who want the best goods, full 
a ‘scla by best Grocera everywhere. Each package | 
bears the name of Jamzs PYLE, Meuufacturer, New York. | 


| during 1865 


general desirableness of the stitching, | 


By correcting the only imperfections arising 
| 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 112 AND 114 Broapway, N. Y. 


January |, 1866. 


Amount of assets, Jan. 1, 1865 
Amount of premiums received 


$2,684,804 86 
Amount of interest received and 
accrued, including premium on 
gold, etc... : : . 57.260 54 
————— 2,342,065 40 


Total... «ees «$6,000,820 95 


DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid losses by death..... .. $490,522 03 

Paid for redemption of dividends, 

annuities, and surrendered and 
cancelled policies 


294,698 53 


| Paid salaries, printing, and office 


expenses .... ae ; 71,528 95 

Paid commissions and agency ex- 
ee reer 

Paid for advertising and phy- 
sician’s fees ap ws 

Paid taxes, internal revenue 
stamps, war contribution, and 
law expenses 


216,405 53 


31542 41 


TORTS: 14,203 80 
$1,118,901 25 


Total vce eee $4,881,919 70 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank 250,036 56 
Invested in United States stocks, 
cost (market value, $2,140,775) 
Invested in New York City Bank 
stocks, cost (market value, $54,- 
FES ; . . 4 
Invested in other stocks, cost 
(market value, $334,015).... 
Loans on demand, secured by U. 
S. and other stocks (market 
value, $55,858) etna 
$250,- 


2,115,431 25 


52,561 50 


333,923 15 


48,500 00 


Real estate (market value, 





| 000) es sii 140,819 74 
| Bonds and mortgages . 250,747 02 
| Premium notes on existing poli 
| cies bearing interest 1,186,988 21 
Quarterly and semi-annual = 
miums due subsequent to Jan. 
i eer , 242,451 02 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1866 60,980 59 
| Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 1866. 1,879 12 
Premiums on policies in hands of 
agents and in course of trans- 
| mission, 54 


197,601 


$1,881,919 70 
The Trustees have declared a return premium as fol- 
| lows: A Scrip Dividend of Frery Per Cent. upon all par- 
| ticipating premiums on Life Policies in force, which were 
| issued twelve months prior to Jan, 1, 1866, and directed 
| the redemption in full of the dividends declared in 1863 


| and 1864. 


Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the 
| first Monday in March next, on presentation at the home 
office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 
return on settlement of next premium. 

| By order of the Board. 


| WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


Durir » year 5,138 new policies were issued, ensuring 


| $16,324, 


~ 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, JAN, 1, 1865, 
Assets as above, at cost... es .. $4,881,919 70 
(Market value, $5,018,449 06.) 

Disposed of as follows: 

Reserved for losees, due subse- 
quent to Jan, 1, 1866.......... 

teserved for reported losses, 
awaiting proofs.... 

Reserved for special deposit for 
minor children.. ea wh 

Amount reserved for reinsurance 


$78,341 45 
26,000 00 


285 76 


| on all existing policies (valu- 


ations at 4 per cent. interest) 3,520,297§66 
Reserved for: 

Dividends declared prior to 1863, 
due or payable on demand 
idends, 1563 and 1564, now to 
be paid ids eebhsetevedss 
Dividend, 1865 (present value). 
Dividend, 1866 (present value) 
Special reserve (not divided)..... 


118,211 88 
Div 
232.895 00 
315.042 00 
406.117 00 
184,228 95 
—— $4,881,919 70 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres'’t. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 

TuHeoporeE M. Banta, Cashier. 
CorneE.ivs R. Bogert, M.D., | y,9; . P 
GeorcE WILKEs, M.D., ‘ Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES Wrient, M.D., Assistant Med. Examiner. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers, Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 





|  Bradbury’s Pianos “the Best.” 
| Pronounced ‘‘ tHE Best” by the most renowned artists. 
| SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
zance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


| corner of Crosby. 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


aleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common galt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


SELF-ADJUST- 
Four 


Wonderful ReversisLe Freep Morion. 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 
distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: arisen 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
| New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 





oseph With 
TRADE MARK: Hoke, Designating 
irm ngham. Numbers, 
| For sale by . 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


| 91 John Street, New York. 
| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly paeene received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
#125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Wareroome, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Ilave taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all parts of the World. 

hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
| and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
| THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

, STEENWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

}. WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.., 
| between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 











